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FOREWORD 

To  The  Teacher 

My  Literary  Logbook  is  not  intended  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  teacher  but  to  supplement  them.  Many  of  the  exercises  in  this 
workbook  are  intended  to  be  done  after  classroom  discussion  of  the 
selections  on  which  they  are  based,  or  to  lead  into  and  furnish  material 
for  such  discussion.  Consequently,  for  many  exercises  there  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers,  or  rather,  what  might  be  right  answers  for 
one  child  may  not  be  so  for  another.  Junior  high  school  pupils  differ 
in  maturity,  sex,  intelligence,  physique,  interests,  and  background. 
An  effort,  therefore,  has  been  made  to  construct  exercises  which  allow 
for  such  personal  differences. 

The  exercises  in  this  workbook  are  of  many  different  types.  Some 
are  intended  to  measure  reading  comprehension,  others  to  develop 
literary  appreciation,  still  others  to  promote  personal  development  and 
self-understanding.  My  Literary  Logbook  is  not  a language  workbook 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  toward  systematic  language  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  many  opportunities  have  been  provided 
for  pupils  to  practise  written  English  in  units  ranging  in  length  from 
a sentence  to  a short  theme.  To  furnish  opportunities  to  pupils  not 
linguistically  gifted,  a number  of  non-verbal  exercises  have  been 
included.  Among  these  are  outline  map  exercises,  time  lines,  charts, 
diagrams,  scrap-book  exercises,  and  the  like. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  editors  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians 
that  a literature  text-book  should  be  the  core  of  a literature  program, 
but  not  the  complete  literature  curriculum,  which  might  well  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  stories,  poems,  and  other  selections 
from  other  books,  and  a leisure  reading  program.  Space  is  provided 
in  My  Literary  Logbook  for  a record  of  such  Further  Reading. 
Memorization  of  poetry  is  similarly  encouraged. 

Organization  of  the  material  in  this  workbook  follows  the 
thematic  organization  of  the  Journeys  volume  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians.  For  each  of  the  six  units  therein  both  preview  and  review 
exercises  have  been  prepared,  as  well  as  exercises  on  most  of  the 
individual  selections. 
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To  The  Pupil 

MY  LITERARY  LOGBOOK 

Do  you  know  what  a logbook  is?  It  is  a record  maintained  by 
mariners  or  aviators  of  their  journeys  over  the  seas  or  through  the  air. 
In  it  appears  times  of  departure  and  arrival,  courses  and  speeds, 
messages  received  and  sent,  and  all  important  facts  that  pertain  to  the 
progress  of  the  ship  or  aircraft.  When  you  open  your  Journeys  book, 
you  are  embarking  on  the  first  of  many  journeys  in  the  realm  of 
literature.  In  order  that  you  may  have  a record  of  these  literary  trips, 
this  Literary  Logbook  has  been  prepared. 

An  air  or  marine  navigator,  to  be  able  to  determine  his  ground 
position,  uses  an  Air  or  Nautical  Almanac,  sets  of  mathematical  tables 
to  use  in  computing  position  on  the  ground  from  position  of  the  stars, 
books  of  radio  codes  and  frequencies,  topographical  maps  on  which  he 
charts  positions  of  his  craft,  distances  run,  and  other  data.  You  also 
will  need  some  reference  books,  but  as  your  journeys  will  be  literary 
and  not  geographical,  your  principal  reference  will  be  not  a book  of 
mathematical  tables  but  one  of  words,  that  is,  a dictionary.  Occasionally 
also  you  may  find  it  necessary  or  helpful  to  be  able  to  consult  an 
encyclopaedia,  but  no  doubt  your  school  will  have  a suitable  one.  Just 
as  the  navigator  needs  his  maps  and  charts  to  assist  him  in  determining 
his  ground  (or  sea)  position,  so  you  will  find  that  you  need  to  refer 
to  maps  occasionally.  A good  school  atlas  will  be  very  useful,  such  a 
one  as  Dent’s  Canadian  School  Atlas.  If  you  have  not  done  so  already, 
study  its  index  and  be  sure  you  understand  the  page  and  other 
references  in  it.  You  will  also  find  some  maps  in  this  logbook,  but 
these  contain  little  other  than  coastlines,  outlines  of  the  larger  lakes, 
and  important  rivers.  These  maps  correspond  to  the  navigational  maps 
on  which  the  navigator  charts  his  positions. 

In  every  logbook  the  date  for  each  day’s  entries  is  indicated. 
Similarly,  in  this  Literary  Logbook  you  will  find  a place  for  the  date 
of  each  exercise. 
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Unit  I.  JOURNEYS  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 


Becoming  Acquainted  with  Our  Textbook.  Date 

The  Journeys  book  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  contains  many  stories,  poems,  songs, 
pictures,  a play,  and  other  selections.  Most  of  these  you  will  read  before  you  leave  the  grade  where 
you  now  are.  But  in  addition  to  the  selections  you  will  read  for  study  or  enjoyment,  your  book 
contains  a great  deal  of  other  material.  The  Contents,  of  course,  on  pages  v to  ix,  list  all  the 
selections  in  the  book  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  These  selections  are  also  listed  alpha- 
betically on  pages  526-528,  while  page  references  to  all  the  different  authors  appear  on  pages  529 
and  530.  Short  biographies  of  most  of  these  authors  can  be  found  on  pages  505-521.  And  still 
other  information  about  the  book  and  the  selections  in  it  is  provided  in  different  places.  To  help 
you  to  become  familiar  with  the  book,  you  are  asked  to  answer  the  following  questions.  A clue 
to  each  answer  is  provided  by  a numeral  in  the  “Clue  Column.”  This  numeral  refers  to  the  page 
of  your  Journeys  book  where  you  can  find  the  answer  to  the  corresponding  question. 


Clue 

Column 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Answer  Column 


Question  Column 

v What  do  asterisks  mean  in  the 
Contents? 

vii  What  selection  follows  “The 
Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”? 

529  How  many  selections  in  the  text 
were  written  by  William  Henry 
Drummond? 

iii  In  what  province  do  the  two  men 
live  who  edited  Journeys? 

517  Is  Marjorie  Pickthall  still  alive? 

101  What  is  the  name  of  a good  horse 
story  by  Louise  Riley? 

iv  When  was  Journeys  first  printed 
in  Canada? 

iii  Who  are  its  Canadian  publishers? 

524  What  selection  did  the  publishing 
house  of  William  Collins  & Co. 
Canada  Limited  permit  to  be 
included  in  Journeys ? 

vii  What  is  the  name  of  the  coloured 
picture  for  Art  Appreciation  in 
Unit  III? 

i In  what  province  is  the  Journeys 
book  authorized  for  schools? 

214  By  courtesy  of  what  Gallery  is 
“Blackfoot  Chief  and  Subordin- 
ates” reproduced? 

iv  What  are  the  other  two  books  in 
the  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Cana- 
dians series? 
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Clue 

Column  Question  Column  Answer  Column 

14.  527  On  what  page  does  “Lure  of  the 

North-West  Passage”  start?  

15.  iv  What  company  produced  and 

manufactured  your  Journeys 

book?  


Section  1.  Young  People  of  the  New  World 

A Taste  of  Old  Gabriel  (pages  3-15) — Mark  Hager 

Recognizing  the  Climax.  Date 

In  A Taste  of  Old  Gabriel , as  in  most  good  stories,  there  is  one  incident  which  determines 
the  final  outcome  of  the  story.  Such  an  incident  is  called  the  climax.  In  it,  the  principal  character 
tries  to  achieve  some  ambition  that  is  very  important  to  him.  Or  perhaps  the  two  main  characters 
come  into  direct  conflict  with  each  other.  One  is  the  winner,  the  other  the  loser;  one  the  victor, 
the  other  the  vanquished.  Previous  to  the  turning  point  that  constitutes  the  climax  there  may 
be  other  incidents  in  which  two  characters  come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  or  in  which  the 
main  character  fails  to  do  what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  However,  such  minor  incidents  do  not 
determine  the  outcome  of  the  story,  and  so  do  not  constitute  climaxes.  There  is  only  one  climax 
in  a story.  Other  incidents  that  determine  the  partial  success  or  failure  of  the  principal  character 
to  achieve  his  ambition  are  called  crises.  The  climax  is  also  a crisis,  but  is  the  most  important 
crisis  of  all.  In  the  story,  A Taste  of  Old  Gabriel,  there  are  in  all  three  crises,  one  of  which  is  the 
climax.  Outline  briefly  the  incident  that  constitutes  each  crisis,  tell  the  outcome  of  the  incident, 
and  indicate  which  of  the  three  is  the  climax  of  the  story. 


Incident  No.  1 


Incident  No.  2 


Incident  No.  3 


What  was  the  final  outcome  of  the  story,  and  how  did  it  grow  out  of  the  climax? 


New  Leaf  (pages  15-25) — Sally  Benson 

Recording  Personal  Finances.  Date 

“Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result  happiness. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.” 

In  the  above  words  did  the  celebrated  Mr.  Micawber  in  Charles  Dickens’  David  Copper  field 
summarize  the  advantages  of  keeping  one’s  expenditures  within  one’s  income,  and  the  unhappiness 
resulting  from  spending  more  than  one’s  income.  Such  unhappiness  Judy  Graves  was  spared  only 
because  she  had  a generous  and  understanding  father.  Like  Judy,  have  you  ever  had  to  have  finan- 
cial help  to  make  your  income  and  expenditures  balance?  Perhaps  a record  of  your  money  received 
and  expended  would  help  you  to  achieve  financial  independence.  In  this  exercise  you  are  asked 
to  keep  a record  of  all  the  money  you  receive  in  the  course  of  a week,  whether  as  a regular  allow- 
ance, as  earnings,  as  gifts,  or  as  money  given  to  you  for  some  particular  purpose,  for  example, 
church  collection.  You  are  also  requested  to  keep  an  equally  accurate  record  of  every  cent  you 
spend  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  Such  expenditures  might  include  ice  cream  cones  and  candy,  comic 
books,  movie  admissions,  club  dues,  purchase  of  pencils  or  other  school  supplies,  gifts,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  you  should  “balance”  your  record.  First,  add  the  totals  of  both  income 
and  expenditure.  If  your  income  exceeds  your  expenditures,  you  have  a surplus  equal  to  the 
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difference  between  income  and  expenditures.  If  expenditures  exceed  income,  the  difference 
between  them  is  called  a deficit.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  a deficit  should  be  entered  in  the 
Income  column.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a surplus,  it  should  be  entered  in  the 
Expenditures  column.  Here  is  how  Judy’s  Personal  Finance  Record  for  just  one  day  might  look: 

Date  Particulars  Income  Expenditures 


Jan.  1 Allowance 

Ledger  (and  tax) 

$5.00 

.51 

Bank  (and  tax) 

$2.04 

Deposited  in  bank 

2.45 

Special  gift  from  Daddy 

Surplus  (on  hand)  

2.45 

2.45 

$7.45  $7.45 


Now  go  ahead  and  keep  your  own  Personal  Finance  Record  for  seven  whole  days. 


Personal  Finance  Record  of 


(Your  name  here) 


Date 

Particulars 

Income 

Expenditures 
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De  Stove  Pipe  Hole  (pages  27-31) — William  Henry  Drummond 

Finding  Information.  Date 

This  is  an  exercise  in  finding  information  from  clues  which  are  really  page  numbers  to  your 
Journeys  book.  Study  the  unfinished  sentences  below,  and  the  clues  opposite  each  sentence.  Then 
see  if  you  can  complete  the  sentences.  The  first  column  is  the  clue  column. 

27  1.  The  first  name  of  Dominique’s  sweetheart  was  

27  2.  Her  father’s  first  name  was  

30  3.  Dominique  says  he  is  “only  habitant.”  In  English,  this  means  he  was  

31  4.  Village  St.  Mathieu  was  in  the  Province  of 

31  5.  Most  people,  in  that  province,  when  speaking  to  one  another,  use  the 

language. 

28  6.  In  French,  two  forms  of  the  French  word  which  means  “my”  are 

29  and  

510  7.  The  author  of  “De  Stove  Pipe  Hole”  was  born  in  

510  8.  He  studied  in  the  cities  of and  

510  9.  He  was  trained  for  and  practised  the  profession. 

vii  10.  Another  poem  in  our  Journeys  book  which  he  wrote  is  called  

524  1 1 . Both  of  these  poems  are  reprinted  in  Journeys  by  permission  of 

524  12.  The  book  from  which  these  poems  are  reprinted  is 


Food  for  Thought  (pages  32-45) — Anna  Brand 

Recognizing  Motivations.  Date 

The  reason  why  we  do  anything  is  called  our  motivation  for  doing  it.  Sometimes,  like  little 
Juan  in  “Food  for  Thought,”  we  are  torn  between  two  motivations.  For  instance,  we  may  want  to 
buy  an  ice  cream  soda  now  and  also  to  go  to  the  movies  tonight,  but  we  don’t  have  money  enough 
for  both.  Or  we  may  want  to  go  skating  this  evening  and  also  to  make  a good  mark  on  a test 
tomorrow.  But  if  we  go  skating,  we  shan’t  have  time  to  study  for  the  test.  Little  Juan  did  not 
want  much  from  life — food,  clothing,  and  his  teacher’s  good  opinion  of  him — but  even  these 
simple  motivations  got  in  the  way  of  one  another.  Answer  the  following  questions  to  show  how 
he  could  not  do  all  the  things  he  wished. 

1.  Why  did  Juan  want  so  badly  to  go  to  school?, 


2.  Juan  wore  his  summer  pants  so  that  he  could  go  to  school  and  so  not  disappoint  his  teacher. 
Why  then  did  he  not  stand  straight  in  the  aisle  when  he  was  reading,  or  volunteer  to  work 
problems  at  the  blackboard?  


3.  Juan  wanted  his  own  class  to  win  the  Friday  half-holiday  for  best  attendance.  Why  was  he 
deliberately  late  for  school? 
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4.  Juan  wanted  to  be  the  best  boy  in  the  room.  Why  did  he  hit  Santos  on  the  nose  and  make 
horrible  faces  at  Maria?  


5.  Juan  cried  when  Miss  Emily  was  kind  to  him  but  not  when  the  principal  thrashed  him. 

Why?  • 

6.  Write  a paragraph  to  show  how  little  Juan  finally  got  all  three  things,  mentioned  above,  that 
he  wanted. 


The  Hero  (pages  46-61) — Margaret  Weymouth  Jackson 

A Study  in  Sportsmanship.  Date 

In  “The  Hero”  we  have  a picture  of  two  persons,  Mr.  Whalen  and  Marvin  Whalen,  both  of 
whom  would  insist  that  they  were  good  sports.  Below  are  a number  of  statements  about  Mr. 
Whalen  and  Marvin.  Assuming  that  a good  sport  can  be  either  a spectator  or  a player,  study  these 
statements  carefully,  and  decide  whether  they  indicate  sportsmanlike  or  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 
For  each  statement  that  indicates  the  former,  place  an  “S”  in  the  space  before  it.  For  each  that 
indicates  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  write  a “U.” 

1.  Marvin  was  careful  to  keep  in  condition  for  the  big  game. 

2.  Mr.  Whalen  was  indignant  that  Mr.  Minton  had  printed  that  Stone  City  had  not 

lost  a game. 

3.  Mr.  Whalen  said,  “Oh,  this  game  doesn’t  matter  so  much.” 

4.  Mr.  Whalen  was  not  much  interested  in  the  Eighth  Grade  game. 
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5.  Mr.  Whalen  thought  that  the  referee  who  had  fouled  Marvin  in  last  year’s  tourna- 
ments was  very  unfair. 

6.  Mr.  Whalen  felt  that  the  referee  was  unjust  in  giving  Marvin  a foul  for  pushing. 

7.  Mr.  Whalen  hit  Guido’s  father. 

8.  Marvin  manoeuvred  Guido  into  fouling  him. 

9.  Marvin  arranged  a date  with  Betty  for  Guido. 

10.  Marvin  didn’t  get  “sore”  at  Guido  when  Guido  fouled  him. 

Section  2.  Observing  Animal  Life 
“You’ve  Got  to  Learn”  (pages  63-76) — Robert  Murphy 

Studying  Development  in  Understanding.  Date 

In  the  story  “You’ve  Got  to  Learn,”  we  see  a boy  developing  in  understanding  of  wild  animals 
— an  understanding  of  not  only  how  they  do  certain  things,  but,  more  important,  why  they  do 
them.  Your  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  show  how  this  understanding  developed. 

1.  How  did  the  otter  first  arouse  the  boy’s  antagonism? 


2.  As  a result  of  this  incident,  what  did  Andy  do? 


3.  How  did  he  change  during  the  next  few  weeks? 


4.  What  did  he  learn  about  wild  animals? 


5. 


What  incident  deepened  his  understanding  of  wild  life? 


6.  What  incident  checked  his  growth  towards  understanding  the  otters? 


(?) 


7.  What  finally  aroused  Andys  sympathy  for  the  otters? 


8.  How  did  Andy’s  father  help  him  to  develop  understanding  of  the  otters? 


The  Blue  Heron  (pages  79-80) — T.  G.  Roberts 

Re-creating  Sense  Impressions.  Date 

One  mark  of  a true  poet  is  his  ability  not  only  to  see  but  also  to  observe  (what  is  the  differ- 
ence?), not  only  to  observe  but  also  to  recreate  his  observations  that  they  may  be  experienced  by 
other  people.  One  way  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  by  the  recording  of  sense  impressions 
(sights,  sounds,  odours,  etc.)  so  vividly  that  the  poet’s  words  arouse  mental  pictures  and  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  In  “The  Blue  Heron,”  Roberts  has  attempted  to  re-create  his  own 
sense  impressions  by  the  use  of  words  describing  colours.  Find  eight  such  words  in  this  poem. 

1 2 3 4.  

5 6 7 8 

Turn  now  to  “T.  P.  and  Jake,”  the  coloured  picture  which  faces  page  62  in  your  Journeys. 

Here  is  a picture  full  of  bright,  vibrant  colours.  If  you  were  describing  this  picture  to  a friend, 
what  are  some  of  the  words  which  you  would  use  to  describe  the  colours?  Choose  words  which 
are  as  exact  and  as  vivid  as  possible. 

1 ...  2 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

The  Cleanly s (pages  82-94) — Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

Recognizing  Topic  Sentences.  Date 

In  every  well-constructed  paragraph  there  is  one  sentence  that  sums  up  the  whole  thought 
of  the  paragraph.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  sometimes  at  the  end; 
occasionally  it  is  buried  in  the  middle.  Using  your  copy  of  Journeys , study  the  paragraphs 
indicated  below,  and  in  the  spaces  provided,  write  the  topic  sentence  of  each. 

1.  Page  82.  Paragraph  beginning  “All  winter  long  . . .” 


2.  Page  81.  Paragraph  beginning  “Then,  with  the  suddenness  . . .” 


3.  Page  85.  Paragraph  beginning  “No  racoon  . . .” 
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4.  Page  86.  Paragraph  beginning  “Part  of  the  duck  . . 


5.  Page  88.  Paragraph  beginning  “Of  course,  accidents  . . .” 


6.  Page  90.  Paragraph  beginning  “It  was  the  youngest  . . .” 


Me  and  My  Pigs  (pages  94-100) — Libbie  Lloyd  Elsey 

A Vocabulary -Building  Exercise,  Date 

Below  appear  a number  of  phrases  taken  from  the  story  “Me  and  My  Pigs.”  Locate  each 
phrase  in  the  story  (the  page  number  is  indicated)  and  in  the  spaces  to  the  left  write  a word  or 
phrase  that  means  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  italicized  word  in  the  phrase  quoted  from 
the  story.  Use  your  dictionary  to  make  sure  that  you  have  the  right  meaning  for  your  answers. 


1 

potent  as  penicillin 

Page  95 

2 

and  then  weaned 

” 95 

3 

a sort  of  outrider 

” 95 

4 

should  the  pig-owner  be  so  callous 

” 95 

5 

pampered  stock 

” 96 

6 

shy,  coy  maiden 

” 96 

7 

if  he  looks  skeptical 

” 97 

8 

weather  was  uncommonly  bleak 

” 97 

9 

they  will  develop  stamina 

” 97 

10 

Royal  Decree 

” 98 

11 

equinoctial  weather 

” 98 

12 

the  proprietor  being  a meat-curer 

” 99 

13 

some  . . . swagger  around 

” 100 
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REVIEWING  UNIT  I 
1.  Young  People  of  the  New  World 


A Matching  Exercise.  Date 

In  this  exercise,  the  middle  column  lists  the  six  selections  in  this  section.  The  left-hand 
column  lists  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  different  selections,  while  in  the  right-hand 
column  appear  the  names  of  some  of  the  characters.  By  ruled  pencil  lines  join  the  names  and 
places  to  the  right  selections.  One  name  and  one  place  have  been  done  for  you. 


The  Places 
The  Zoo- 

Hill  town 

Buckhorn  Mountain 

Chihuahua 

Stone  City 

Village  St.  Mathieu 


The  Selections 
A Taste  of  Old  Gabriel’ 

New  Leaf 

■Jim 

De  Stove  Pipe  Hole 
Food  for  Thought 
The  Hero 


The  People 

Mr.  Epstein 
Mr.  Leach 
Emily  Ralston 
Hilda 
Little  Juan 
Benny  Ames 
Marvin  Whalen 
James 

^Old  Gabriel 
The  Honest  Keeper 
Young  Dominique 
Emily  Gourdon 


2.  Observing  Animal  Life. 

A Scrap-Book  Exercise.  Date 

Each  of  the  selections  in  “Observing  Animal  Life”  is  about  some  individual  animal  or  animal 
species.  The  titles  of  these  selections  are  listed  in  the  spaces  that  follow.  On  the  line  below  each 
title  name  the  animal  or  animals  that  the  selection  is  about.  In  the  space  below  that  line,  paste 
a newspaper  or  magazine  picture  to  illustrate  the  story,  or  draw  a picture  of  the  most  important 
animal  or  bird. 


‘You’ve  Got  to  Learn” 


Runaway 


The  Crosspatch 


The  Blue  Heron 


Night  Herding  Song 


The  Cleanlys 


Me  and  My  Pigs 


REVIEWING  UNIT  I 


Poetry  Across  North  America  Date 

In  our  Journeys  Across  North  America  we  have  encountered  five  poems  and  one  song.  Under 
the  headings  below,  write  four  to  six  lines  from  one  or  more  of  these  poems  to  fit  the  headings 
you  are  given.  This  exercise  is  not  a test,  for  what  may  be  the  funniest  lines  to  one  person,  or 
the  most  beautiful,  may  not  be  so  to  another.  But  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  your  selections 
with  those  of  your  classmates,  and  to  find  where  you  agree  with  them,  and  where  you  disagree. 
Indicate  the  poem  from  which  each  quotation  is  taken. 

Best  Use  of  Contrast  (from  ) 


Most  Vivid  Pictures 


(from 


■) 


Most  Humorous  Lines 


(from 


) 


) 


Most  Interesting  Rhythm 


(from 


Greatest  Human  Interest 


(from 


) 


A Look  Over  Our  Shoulders.  Date 

Before  we  complete  our  Journeys  Across  North  America  and  begin  our  Journeys  Around 
the  World,  let  us  take  a last  look  at  the  people,  animals,  and  places  we  are  leaving  by  doing  the 
exercises  below.  And  here  we  use  our  own  words. 

Most  Interesting  Incident  (from  ) 


Most  Amusing  Incident 


(from 


) 


Most  Exciting  Incident 


(from 


) . 
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Most  Courageous  Animal  Action  (from  ) 

Wisest  Human  Action  (from  ) 

Most  Foolish  Action  (from  ) 

My  Favourite  Selection  

Reasons  for  My  Choice: 
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Some  Memory  Work  Date 

Among  the  poems  studied  in  your  Journeys  Across  North  America  you  may  have  found 
twelve  to  twenty  consecutive  lines  which  you  would  like  to  memorize.  Or  perhaps  the  whole 
class  may  have  chosen  a piece  as  a group  project.  If  so,  learn  your  selection  until  you  can  write 
it  without  a mistake.  Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  do  so  by  writing  it  in  a scribbler  or  on  work 
paper.  Correct  your  errors,  if  any,  and  in  the  space  below  write  the  piece  without  looking  at 
the  textbook.  When  you  have  done  so,  check  again  for  errors  (don’t  feel  too  disappointed  if  you 
find  some),  and  correct  them. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Journeys  Across  North  America  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

\ 



J 

1 ■ 
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Unit  II.  JOURNEYS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Gaining  Impressions  from  Pictures.  Date 

Often  when  people  are  planning  a trip,  they  obtain  folders  of  the  places  they  intend  to  visit. 
Such  travel  folders  usually  contain  pictures  of  scenery — mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  roads — and  of 
other  sights  they  might  expect  to  see.  From  these  pictures  impressions  are  obtained  which  may 
or  may  not  later  prove  to  be  wholly  accurate.  For  your  Journeys  Around  the  World  a few  pictures 
are  provided  in  your  Journeys  book.  Without  reading  the  accompanying  stories,  study  the  pictures 
and  answer  the  questions  below.  Then,  after  you  have  read  the  stories,  turn  back  to  this  exercise 
to  see  how  accurately  you  interpreted  the  pictures. 

1.  Look  Out  for  the  Ostriches  Illustration  on  page  104. 

i.  What  do  you  suppose  the  ostrich  is  doing? 


ii.  Do  you  think  the  bird  is  male  or  female?  

iii.  What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  the  man?  Is  he  asleep,  sick,  unconscious,  or  dead? 


iv.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  barbed  wire  fence? 


2.  Education  of  Gay-Neck.  Illustration  on  page  116. 

i.  What  kind  of  birds  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  

ii.  Do  you  think  the  one  on  the  left  is  landing,  taking  off,  or  in  mid-flight?  

iii.  What  is  the  bird  on  the  right  perched  on?  

iv.  What  do  you  think  is  the  relationship  of  the  two  birds  to  each  other?  Are  they  parent 

and  child,  mates,  friends,  enemies,  or  what?  - 

3.  The  Wild  Goat's  Kid.  Illustrations  on  pages  122  and  129. 

i.  From  an  examination  of  both  pictures,  list  the  most  important  characters  in  the  story. 
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ii.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  other  characters? 

iii.  Do  you  think  the  goat  on  page  129  is  male  or  female? 

iv.  What  do  you  think  the  two  animals  are  fighting  about  in  the  picture  on  page  129? 


v.  Which  animal  do  you  think  was  the  victor?  Why? 


4.  Nuvat  the  Brave.  Illustration  on  page  137. 

i.  Where  do  you  think  this  story  takes  place?  

ii.  What  creature  do  you  think  is  in  the  hole  to  the  right? 

iii.  What  action  does  the  picture  represent? 


iv.  Has  the  man  been  fishing  or  hunting? 


Why  do  you  think  so? 


5.  Waltzing  Matilda.  Illustration  on  page  145. 

i.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  man  in  the  picture? 
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ii.  What  do  you  learn  of  the  place  where  he  is  sitting? 


iii.  If  you  were  told  that  this  man  is  waiting  for  something,  what  would  you  say  he  was 
waiting  for?  


iv.  How  can  you  tell  that  the  dark  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  represents  water? 


Section  1.  Exploring  Faraway  Places 
Look  Out  for  the  Ostriches  (pages  105-1 11) — Jan  Juta 

Finding  Information.  Date 

“Look  Out  for  the  Ostriches”  is  mainly  about  a boy’s  encounter  with  and  escape  from  an  adult 
male  ostrich.  In  the  course  of  the  story  the  author  tells  us  many  things  about  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  these  remarkable  birds.  Tell  what  information  you  have  discovered  on  the  following 
topics: 

1.  Total  height  of  birds  

2.  Number  of  toes  on  each  foot  

3.  Colour  of  eggs 

4.  Colour  of  young  birds  

5.  Colour  of  adult  female 

6.  Colour  of  adult  male  

7.  Source  of  best  plumes  

9.  Courtship  activities 


10.  Type  of  nest  

11.  Means  of  escaping  detection 

12.  Defences  against  ostriches  ... 


Education  of  Gay-Neck  (pages  112-120) — Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji 

An  Exercise  in  Colour.  Date 

On  page  116  of  Journeys  there  is  a picture  of  Gay-Neck  in  flight.  This  picture  is  in  black  and 
white,  but  scattered  through  the  story  are  several  hints  that  Gay-Neck  glowed  with  iridescent 
colours.  In  the  space  below,  make  a drawing  in  pencil  of  Gay-Neck  and  colour  it  with  crayons 
or  water-colours.  Perhaps  you  will  feel  the  need  of  doing  a little  research  into  the  colours  of 
pigeons. 
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The  Wild  Goat’s  Kid  (pages  123-131) — Liam  O’Flaherty 

Relating  Cause  and  Effect.  Date 

In  the  first  column  below  are  a number  of  incidents  from  “The  Wild  Goat’s  Kid.”  These 
are  arranged  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  story.  Each  of  these 
incidents  in  turn  gave  rise  to  another  incident,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a result  or  effect.  These  effects 
appear  in  the  second  column,  but  are  not  arranged  in  order.  Relate  each  effect  to  its  proper  cause 
by  placing  the  number  of  that  cause  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  corresponding  effect.  Note 
that  some  incidents  appear  in  both  columns,  because  the  effect  of  one  incident  may  be  the  cause 
of  a succeeding  one. 


Causes 

1.  The  goat  had  short,  straight  horns. 

2.  Her  hair  hung  in  ringlets. 

3.  She  had  wandered  away  from  her 
master. 

4.  Her  mate  had  been  killed  by  dogs. 

5.  The  goat  looked  down  often  at  the 
sea. 


Effects 

The  goat’s  hearing  became  more  acute. 

The  goat  became  dizzy. 

She  was  therefore  able  to  hear  the  dog’s 
breathing. 

The  kid  was  able  to  travel  all  night. 

No  human  being  was  on  hand  to  protect 
her. 


6.  The  winter  was  mild. 

7.  The  goat’s  hearing  became  more 
acute. 


The  goat  uttered  a joyous  cry. 

She  was  therefore  able  to  kill  her 
attacker. 


8.  She  was  expecting  her  baby. 

9.  The  kid  was  young  and  weak. 

10.  The  goat  exercised  and  suckled  her 
kid. 

1 1 . The  dog  wished  to  separate  goat 
and  kid. 

12.  The  dog  circled  the  goat. 

13.  The  dog  leaped  over  the  goat’s  head. 

14.  The  dog  passed  the  goat’s  horns. 

15.  The  dog  was  killed. 


She  was  alone  without  help  from  any 
other  goat. 

The  goat  grew  sleek  and  fat. 

The  mother  goat  was  unable  to  seek 
safety  in  flight. 

The  goat  uttered  a shriek  of 
terror. 

The  goat’s  eyes  became  wild. 

The  goat’s  horns  grazed  the  dog. 

The  goat’s  flank  was  therefore  protected. 
The  dog  leaped  over  the  goat’s  head. 


Travel  (pages  111-112) — Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
To  Think!  (pages  120-121) — Elizabeth  Coatsworth 
Lion  (pages  121-122) — Mary  Britton  Miller 

Recognizing  Central  Thoughts.  Date 

Each  of  the  three  short  poems  included  in  Section  1 of  this  Unit  is  built  around  a central 
thought.  This  thought  may  be  explicitly  stated,  or  merely  implied  or  suggested.  Below  are  a 
number  of  ideas  that  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  poems.  In  each  case,  underline  the  one  which 
you  think  to  be  the  central  thought. 

Travel  (a)  Trains  keep  me  awake  at  nights. 

(b)  The  sound  of  a train  fascinates  me. 
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To  Think 


Lion 


(c)  I’ll  never  know  better  friends  than  I have  now. 

(d)  What  I most  want  to  do  is  to  travel. 

(e)  Night  is  the  time  for  sleeping. 

(a)  I used  to  buy  apricots  and  figs. 

(b)  Grocery  shops  sell  fruits  and  tea. 

(c)  Oranges  come  from  Spain. 

(d)  The  best  tea  is  transported  in  sailing  vessels. 

(e)  A grocery  shop  is  a reflection  of  the  whole  world. 

(a)  It  is  shameful  to  confine  the  King  of  Beasts  in  a cage. 

(b)  All  God’s  other  creatures  are  afraid  of  lions. 

(c)  Free  lions  roar,  but  caged  lions  do  not. 

(d)  Lions  in  zoos  spend  most  of  their  time  sleeping. 

(e)  No  one  fears  a caged  lion. 


Section  2.  People  of  Other  Lands 

Nuvat  the  Brave  (pages  133-143) — Radko  Doone 

Recognizing  Conflict  as  a Story  Element.  Date 

One  characteristic  of  a good  story  is  that  it  usually  contains  action.  The  action  generally 
takes  the  form  of  conflict  or  struggle.  The  principal  character  (animal  or  human)  attempts  to 
accomplish  something,  and  is  hindered  from  doing  so,  perhaps  by  another  character  in.  the  story, 
perhaps  by  natural  forces  beyond  his  control,  perhaps  by  some  weakness  or  defect  in  himself.  In 
the  harsh  and  unfriendly  Arctic,  just  to  maintain  life  is  a struggle  against  hunger,  cold,  wild 
animals,  the  cruel  ocean.  In  “Nuvat  the  Brave”  there  are  many  struggles.  Some  of  the  opponents 
against  which  Nuvat  fought  are  indicated  below.  In  each  case,  tell  the  outcome  of  the  struggle, 
and  how  it  was  reached. 


1.  Nuvat  attacks  the  seal. 
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2.  Nuvat  fights  against  drowsiness. 


3.  Nuvat  struggles  to  escape  from  the  ice  flow. 


4.  Nuvat  combats  his  own  terror. 


5.  Nuvat  attempts  to  harness  Kakk. 


Waltzing  Matilda  (pages  144-146) — Thomas  Wood 
John  Peel  (pages  146-147) — English  Hunting  Song 

Learning  Words  with  Special  Meanings.  Date 

Do  you  know  that  in  addition  to  the  common  English  words  that  have  much  the  same 
meanings  over  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  there  are  other  words  which  either  are  found 
only  in  certain  places  and  are  usually  not  understood  in  other  places,  or  they  are  used  with  a 
special  meaning  in  certain  occupations  or  games  or  sports  or  among  certain  classes  of  people? 
Examples  of  the  first  kind  of  words  which  are  probably  familiar  to  you  are  such  as  coyote,  teepee, 
fall  (the  season),  voyageur,  habitant,  bluff  (grove  of  trees),  etc.  Examples  of  words  of  the  second 
kind,  taken  from  the  game  of  baseball,  include:  plate,  homer,  mound,  hit,  run,  foul,  catcher , 
pitcher,  fly,  grounder,  and  so  on. 

1.  In  Waltzing  Matilda  occur  words  of  the  former  kind,  all  of  which  are  familiar  to 
Australians,  but  they  would  be  incomprehensible  to  us  without  assistance.  The  assistance  we 
need  to  understand  these  words  is  found  in  the  foot-notes  and  note  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 
Study  these  notes  carefully,  then  close  your  Journeys  book  and  see  how  many  correct  meanings  you 
can  write  in  the  spaces  below.  Check  afterwards  by  referring  to  the  book. 

Matilda  

billy  

billabong  

squatter  ~ 

jumbuck  

waltzing  

koolibah  

swagman  — ~ 

tucker  V 

2.  No  doubt  you  have  often  sung  or  heard  sung  the  lively  song  of  Pohn  Peel.  Did  you 
know  that  Ruby,  Ranter,  Royal,  Bellman,  and  True,  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  were  the 
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names  of  his  hounds?  Or  that  lines  11  and  12  in  that  verse  tell  a complete  story  of  a fox-hunt? 
If  not,  see  if  you  can  find  the  specialized  meanings  of  four  important  words.  You  will  probably 
have  to  have  a fairly  large  dictionary  to  locate  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  words  that  is  peculiar 
to  hunting,  perhaps  the  one  in  the  classroom  library  or  on  your  teacher’s  desk.  Here  are  the 
words: 

find  . 

check  ; ; 

view  

death  

When  you  have  found  the  meanings  for  which  you  were  searching,  express  in  your  own  words 
the  ideas  contained  in  lines  11  and  12. 


The  Pygmies  (pages  147-157) — Ellen  and  Attilio  Gatti 

Recognizing  Problems  and  their  Solutions.  Date 

In  “The  Pygmies,”  the  Gattis  tell  us  how  the  “four-foot-six  mites  of  humanity”  meet  and 
solve  many  problems  which  they  encounter  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Below  are  listed  some  of 
these  problems.  Describe  the  solutions  that  the  pygmies  have  found  for  them. 

1.  First  problem:  To  capture  leopards. 
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2.  Second  problem:  To  obtain  meat. 


3.  Third  problem:  To  cross  crocodile-infested  rivers. 


4.  Fourth  problem:  To  make  cloth. 


5.  Fifth  problem:  To  overcome  the  gorilla. 


6.  Last  problem:  To  celebrate  his  victory. 


REVIEWING  UNIT  II 


A Maps-and-Charts  Exercise. 

Mariners  and  airmen  record  their  voyages  and  flights  in  their  logbooks.  You,  in  your  literary 
journeys,  are  keeping  a record  in  this  your  Literary  Logbook.  But  just  as  important  to  the  sailor 
or  the  flyer  as  his  logbook  are  his  maps  and  charts.  Although  ordinarily  we  group  both  of  these 
devices  as  maps,  to  a navigator  a map  is  a representation  of  land  areas,  while  a chart  is  a diagram 
of  ocean  areas  and  their  boundaries.  In  our  Journeys  we  shall  find  ourselves  ranging  over  land 
and  sea;  therefore  we  shall  combine  these  navigational  aids  and  call  them  maps-and-charts. 

On  page  28  is  a map-and-chart  of  the  whole  wide  world.  On  it  mark  all  the  places  visited 
in  our  Journeys  Around  the  World.  And  don’t  forget  our  Art  Appreciation  journey. 
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Some  Memory  Work.  Date 

Three  short  poems  and  two  songs  that  tell  stories  formed  the  poetical  selections  in  Unit  II. 
Probably  you  have  memorized  all  of  at  least  one  of  these  selections.  If  so,  write  it  out  here  in  the 
same  way  as  you  did  for  the  memorized  selection  from  Unit  I. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Journeys  Around  the  World  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

, 
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Unit  III.  JOURNEYS  INTO  THE  PAST 

Meeting  New  People.  Date 

Often  when  people  go  on  long  journeys,  they  meet  new  people  and  make  new  friends. 
Sometimes  they  know  the  names  of  the  persons  they  expect  to  meet,  and  when  they  do,  they 
find  out  beforehand  all  they  can  about  such  people.  You  are  about  to  make  a very  long  literary 
journey  and  in  a literary  way  you  will  meet  many  authors  whom  you  probably  have  not  met 
before.  By  studying  the  section  of  your  Journeys  book  entitled  “Some  of  the  Authors  in  this 
Book,”  you  can  find  out  a great  deal  about  some  of  the  writers  who  are  represented  in  Unit  III 
— Journeys  into  the  Past. 

In  the  exercise  below,  place  in  front  of  each  writer’s  name  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
correct  item  from  the  column  headed  “Facts  about  the  Authors.” 


Authors 

Facts  about  the  Authors 

Canfield 

1. 

Born  in  Maryland,  this  author  later  went  to  China,  and  has 
written  several  books  about  that  country. 

Pickthall 

2. 

This  writer  came  to  Canada  from  Scotland  when  still  a child, 
taught  school,  married  a university  professor,  and  has  written 
stage  and  radio  plays. 

Gray 

3. 

This  man  served  in  World  War  I,  taught  school,  worked  as  logger, 
rancher,  actor,  writer. 

Kane 

4. 

Born  in  United  States,  this  deaf  educational  authority  wrote  of 
French-Canadian  life. 

Lewis 

5. 

This  writer  came  to  Nova  Scotia  from  England,  worked  as  wireless 
operator,  won  a Governor-General’s  award. 

Gowan 

6. 

This  poet  and  playwright  worked  in  a university  library  in 
Toronto,  died  in  Vancouver. 

Raddall 

7. 

This  Ontario-born  poet  was  a judge  and  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 

Rouleau 

8. 

This  painter  and  writer  travelled  in  Western  Canada  over  a 
century  ago. 

Routhier 

9. 

Child  of  a university  professor,  this  American-born  writer  studied 
a year  in  Paris. 

Stephen 

10. 

This  Bryn  Mawr  graduate  has  been  a university  librarian,  teacher 
of  Japanese  nobility,  and  Newbery  Prize  winner. 

Untermeyer 

11. 

This  chief  justice  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
was  born  in  St.  Placide,  Que. 

Weir 

12. 

Well  known  as  anthologist  and  poet,  this  business  man  left  school 
at  fifteen. 

Section  1 . Re-Living  Our  History 

School  in  the  Old  French  Province  (pages  163-169) — Corinne  R.  Rouleau 

An  Exercise  in  Comparison.  Date 

On  page  162  of  your  Journeys  book  there  is  a picture  of  part  of  Madame  Genereux’s  class- 
room. Some  of  you  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying  this  book  may  attend  schools  very  similar  to 
the  one  pictured  there;  others  will  be  going  to  fine  modern  schools  with  many  classrooms  and  new 
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equipment.  Regardless  of  which  kind  you  are  attending,  perhaps  you  will  have  a better  mental 
picture  of  the  school  in  the  story  if  you  make  a record  of  the  ways  in  which  your  own  school  is 
similar  to  that  of  Madame  Genereux,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  differs  from  hers.  Study  the  story 
carefully,  then  complete  the  blanks  in  the  exercise  below.  Some  of  them  have  been  done  for  you. 

Mme.  Genereux’s  School  My  Own  School 

Colour  of  School  Red,  white  and  blue  

Location  of  School  Near  St.  Cuthbert  

Number  of  children 

in  classroom  

Type  of  furniture 

for  pupils  

Fuel  for  heating  

Type  of  heating 

equipment  

No.  of  classrooms  

Age  for  compulsory 

school  attendance  

School  opening  date  

School  closing  date  

Duties  of  school 

committee  


Subjects  studied  

Literature 


Examiners 


My  Father  He  was  a Fisherman  (pages  172-173) — Marjorie  Pickthall 

Understanding  Poetical  Language.  Date 

Often  poets  use  words  differently  from  the  way  people  usually  do  in  ordinary  conversation  or 
writing.  Such  is  not  always  the  case  and  later  in  your  literary  Journeys  you  will  meet  a poet  called 
Robert  Frost  who  deliberately  tries  to  make  his  poems  as  conversational  as  possible.  But  other 
poets  sometimes  use  unfamiliar  words  or  words  in  an  unfamiliar  and  interesting  manner  because 
they  want  us  to  feel  in  a special  way  about  what  they  are  writing.  We  find  such  poetical  use  of 
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language  in  this  little  poem  of  Marjorie  Pickthall’s,  even  in  the  title.  Most  people  writing  on  the 
same  topic  would  have  omitted  “He”  from  the  title.  Read  the  poem  carefully,  then  do  the 
following  assignment: 

1.  Find  two  unusual  abbreviations  in  the  poem  and  tell  what  each  is  short  for: 

(a)  is  short  for  (b) is  short  for 

2.  Find  two  words  no  longer  often  used  in  modern  English  and  tell  what  they  mean: 

(a)  means  (b) means 

3.  Find  an  adjective  that  you  would  not  expect  to  meet  except  in  a poem: 

4.  Find  one  example  of  repetition  of  words  that  helps  to  build  poetical  rhythm: 


5.  Quote  two  consecutive  lines  which  you  consider  the  most  poetical  in  the  poem: 


Avalanche  (pages  173-179) — Robert  E.  Gard 

Writing  a News  Story.  Date 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  be  a reporter  on  a large  metropolitan  newspaper?  If  so,  here  is 
your  chance  to  try  your  hand  at  writing  a news  story.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  Calgary  Herald 
reporter  mentioned  on  page  176  of  your  Journeys  book,  and  write  your  story  of  the  Frank  Slide. 
But  before  you  do,  perhaps  you  had  better  look  at  some  of  the  news  stories  in  your  daily  newspaper, 
to  see  just  how  they  are  written.  If  you  study  a few  carefully,  you  will  discover  that  news  stories 
are  written  in  almost  the  opposite  manner  from  what  other  stories  are.  A short  story  starts  out 
with  an  introduction  consisting  of  the  characters  and  something  of  the  setting  of  the  story.  Then 
it  gradually  builds  up  to  the  climax,  or  most  important  incident  in  the  story,  after  which  the  con- 
clusion usually  comes  very  quickly.  In  a news  story,  on  the  other  hand,  a good  reporter  tells  the 
most  important  incident  in  the  story  in  the  first  sentence  or  two.  The  rest  of  the  story  relates  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  this  incident  and  what  happened  afterwards.  Actually,  the  story  is 
really  told  three  times:  in  the  “head”  or  title,  in  the  “lead”  or  first  paragraph,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  story.  With  each  successive  telling,  of  course,  more  details  are  included. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  is  the  “head.”  A good  “head”  is  short,  so  that  it  may  be  contained 
in  one  or  two  column-widths  of  type.  It  is  so  worded  that  it  attracts  immediate  attention.  And  it 
tells  something  definite  about  the  story  that  follows.  “A  Great  Disaster”  has  the  merit  of  being 
very  brief,  but  as  a “head”  it  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  too  vague.  “An  Avalanche  at  Turtle 
Mountain  Destroys  the  Town  of  Frank”  tells  us  something  definite  about  the  story,  but  is  far 
too  long  to  be  a good  “head.”  See  if  you  can  write  one  that  combines  definiteness  and  brevity. 

The  next  part  of  the  news  story  is  the  by-line.  The  by-line  simply  tells  who  is  the  author  of 
the  story.  As  you  will  see  by  glancing  at  our  daily  newspaper,  not  every  story  has  a by-line.  By-lines 
are  usually  reserved  for  famous  writers  or  for  very  important  stories.  You  are  not  yet  a famous 
writer,  but  your  story  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  a by-line.  There,  after  your  “head,”  write 
“By  ” followed  by  your  own  name. 

Next  in  a news  story  is  the  date-line.  The  date-line  tells  where  the  story  originated  and  when. 
Sometimes  the  date  is  omitted  for  one  reason  or  another,  for  example,  if  the  story  is  several  days 
old  and  the  newspaper  does  not  wish  its  readers  to  know  that  its  “news”  is  no  longer  new.  Date- 
lines do  not  include  the  year,  as  newspapers  are  usually  read  within  a day  or  so  of  the  date  when 
they  are  published,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  about  the 
year  in  which  the  stories  have  been  written.  When  you  look  over  your  daily  newspaper  next, 
note  how  the  date-line  is  included  in  the  “lead”. 
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Next  is  the  “lead,”  which  is  really  just  an  expansion  of  the  “head”  to  one  or  two  sentences. 
Often  the  “lead”  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  is  the  rest  of  the  story,  especially  if  it  is  a front- 
page story,  as  that  of  the  Frank  Slide  would  be  sure  to  be. 

Next  comes  the  body  of  the  story.  This  contains  all  the  information  that  the  reporter  thinks 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  newspaper  in  which  it  is  published.  If  the  story  has  local 
interest,  it  will  naturally  be  longer  than  if  it  deals  with  something  that  happened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  has  no  local  significance.  As  the  Calgary  Herald  is  published  not  very  far 
from  Frank,  its  story  would  naturally  be  longer  than  one  published  in  Toronto  or  Halifax. 

Here  are  two  final  things  to  remember.  The  first  is  that  a good  news  story  deals  with  facts, 
not  with  opinions  or  guesses  or  the  reporter’s  judgments.  Words  like  ‘appalling,’  ‘wonderful,’ 
‘sorrowful,’  etc.  are  to  be  avoided.  In  fact,  it  is  a good  idea  to  avoid  all  descriptive  adjectives  and 
adverbs  like  these,  and  to  stick  to  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  connectives.  Lastly,  news  stories 
are  impersonal.  The  good  reporter  never  uses  the  pronouns  T or  ‘we.’  He  keeps  himself  out  of 
the  story  that  he  is  reporting.  An  editorial  is  some  thing  else  again,  but  you  are  a reporter,  not 
an  editor. 

Now  try  your  hand  at  a news  story  about  the  Frank  Slide.  Perhaps  you  had  better  make  a 
rough  draft  before  writing  your  final  version  in  your  Literary  Logbook. 

Head 

By-Line 

Lead  (including  Date-Line) 


Body 
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Stampede  (pages  178-182) — A.  M.  Stephen 

A Scrap-Book  Exercise.  Date 

On  page  178  of  your  Journeys  book  is  Mr.  Stark’s  pictorial  impression  of  “Stampede.”  Note 
the  spurs,  chaps,  Stetsons,  and  kerchiefs.  See  if  you  can  find  a poster  or  a newspaper  or  magazine 
picture  which  you  think  illustrates  as  well  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  When  you  have  found  one, 
carefully  mount  it  in  the  space  below.  Then  choose  a word  or  a group  of  words  from  the  poem 
to  use  as  the  title  of  your  picture,  and  letter  your  title  below  your  picture. 
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Sugar-Making  (pages  182-185) — Grace  Campbell 

A Word-Mastery  Exercise.  Date 

In  your  first  vocabulary-building  exercises,  you  were  required  to  learn  the  meanings  of  a 
number  of  words.  In  this  exercise,  in  addition  to  learning  their  meanings,  you  are  also  expected 
to  master  their  spellings.  In  the  blanks  below,  write  a word  or  phrase  that  means  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  as  the  italicized  word  in  the  quotation  on  the  same  line.  Then  learn  the  spelling 
of  the  italicized  words.  Next,  while  your  teacher  or  some  other  person  dictates  these  words,  write 
them  in  a scribbler.  Finally,  check  your  spelling  and  correct  each  error. 


! 

an  exhilaration  ran  in  the  blood 

Page  182 

2 

Mike  looked  up  indulgently 

Page  182 

3 

get  the  spiles 

Page  183 

4 

With  the  auger  Colin  bored  a hole 

Page  183 

5 

a great  hogshead  stood 

Page  183 

6 

a puncheon  was  laid  on  its  side 

Page  183 

7 

Spogan  . . . barked  hysterically 

Page  183 

8 

Wood  was  . . . fed  into  the  great  maw 

Page  184 

9 

the  aromatic  sharpness 

Page  184 

10 

a sweet  cold  draught,  bland 

Page  184 

11 

Fairlie  snapped  off  a sworl 

Page  185 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Dipper  Creek  (pages  186-199) — Thomas  Raddall 

Recognizing  Plot  Essentials.  Date 

Below  are  listed  a number  of  incidents  from  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Dipper  Creek.”  In  Column 
I indicate  whether  each  incident  is  essential  or  unessential  to  the  development  of  the  plot  of  the 
story  by  writing  opposite  the  incident  “E”  if  it  is  essential,  “U”  if  unessential.  In  Column  II 
indicate  the  order  of  the  incidents  by  numbering  as  1 the  first  that  occurs  in  the  story,  2 the 
second  incident,  and  so  on. 

I II 

The  audience  cheered  Malcolm  after  he  had  lit  the  foot-lights. 

The  Baptist  Ladies’  Aid  sold  refreshments  to  help  the  school  library  fund. 

When  Roddie  John  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  was  supposed  to  lead  the 

rats  off  the  stage,  he  had  just  reached  the  more  thrilling  bars  of  “The  Road 
to  the  Isles.” 

After  the  performance  Miss  M’Tavish  told  the  piper  that  he  was  wonderful. 

Miss  M’Tavish  was  in  love  with  young  Malcolm. 

Scenery  was  borrowed  from  the  Milltown  Dramatic  Society. 

Roddie  John  turned  up  in  full  Highland  costume. 

Roddie  John  played  “Lord  Lovat’s  Lament.” 

Old  Jasper  Higginbottom  did  not  believe  the  piper  could  “charm  them  rats 

outa  town.” 

Roddie  John  announced  himself  to  be  a bagpipe  player. 
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Four  little  girls  sang  “Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton.” 

Roddie  John’s  part  in  the  performance  was  kept  a secret. 

The  Dipper  Creek  school  children  were  going  to  dramatize  the  story  of  the 
Pied  Piper. 

Miss  Hale  opposed  Roddie  John’s  taking  his  pipes  back  on  the  stage,  but 
the  little  M’Tavish  favoured  the  idea. 

The  south  door  of  the  schoolhouse  provided  a private  entrance  for  the  players. 
Sixteen  wooden  rats  were  made  for  the  performance. 

Himmelmann  accused  young  Malcolm  of  being  drunk. 
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Alexander  MacKenzie  (pages  200-213) — Elsie  Park  Gowan 

A Map  Exercise.  Date 

Study  carefully  that  part  of  our  story  from  the  middle  of  page  203  to  the  middle  of  page  204. 
On  the  map  of  Western  Canada  on  the  previous  page  trace  the  path  of  MacKenzie  from  Fort 
Chipewyan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  You  will  need  to  use  an  atlas  to  locate  each 
place  mentioned  in  the  story.  Indicate  their  locations  on  the  map. 

Making  a Journal.  Date 

Imagine  that  you  are  Alexander  MacKay,  second  in  command  of  MacKenzie’s  expedition  to 
the  Pacific.  In  such  an  important  position,  you  will  have  kept  a record  or  journal  of  your  trip. 
From  the  story  as  told  on  pages  205-211,  write  as  many  entries  in  this  journal  as  you  can.  Make 
each  one  very  brief,  and  be  sure  to  date  each  entry.  A few  entries  have  been  done  for  you. 

1793 

May  9 After  commending  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  God,  this  day  we  left  the  forks  of 

the  Peace  and  the  Smoky,  starting  up  the  former  river  on  the  first  stage  of  our  trip 
to  the  Pacific. 

May  20  Today  we  encountered 


June 


July  4 
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July 


July 


July  22 


Aug.  24  Today  we  returned  to  our  Fort  on  the  Peace  River  after  an  uneventful  journey 

of  thirty- three  days.  That  we  have  all  returned  safe  and  well  is  due  to  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  our  leader  Alexander  MacKenzie  and  the  love  and  kindness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 
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Christmas  in  Edmonton,  1848  (pages  218-226) — Paul  Kane 

Locating  Information.  Date 

In  a few  short  pages  Paul  Kane  has  packed  a great  deal  of  information  about  the  way  people 
lived  at  Fort  Edmonton  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Write  briefly  about  each  of  the 
following  topics: 

Agriculture. 


Meat  Supplies. 


Preservation  of  Meat. 


Heating  of  Buildings. 


Transportation  of  Freight 


Activities  of  Women. 


Entertainment. 


Indian  Costumes. 


Domestic  Architecture, 


Regulations  Respecting  Liquor. 


Dogs. 


Horses. 
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Comparing  Menus.  Date 

In  the  left-hand  column  below,  write  out  the  menu  which  you  enjoyed  at  your  last  Christmas 
dinner.  In  the  right-hand  column,  prepare  a menu  for  the  meal  that  Paul  Kane  ate  at  Fort 
Edmonton  in  1848. 


My  Christmas  Dinner 

Place  

Date  

Kane’s  Christmas  Dinner 

Fort  Edmonton 

December  25,  1848. 

Why  the  Apple  Tree  Grew  in  the  Pine  Woods  (pages  226-231) — Dorothy  Canfield 

Interpreting  Symbols.  Date 

Do  you  know  what  a symbol  is?  It  is  something  that  stands  for  something  else,  either  some- 
thing that  we  can  touch  and  handle  or  some  idea  or  characteristic.  Thus  the  dove  and  the  olive 
branch  are  symbols  of  peace,  the  colour  black  is  a symbol  of  death,  the  cross  represents  Christianity, 
the  old  Roman  god  Mars  often  appears  in  cartoons  to  personify  war.  A map  is  a symbol  of  the 
earth,  or  part  of  it.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  also  symbols,  as  they  represent,  rather  imperfectly 
the  sounds  in  our  language.  Often  in  stories  and  poems,  writers  use  symbols.  That  is,  their  stories 
have  a meaning  different  from  what  appears  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand the  symbols  they  use;  sometimes  it  is  rather  difficult,  and  we  need  help. 

It  is  fairly  easy  from  the  story  to  tell  what  the  apple  tree  represents,  but  have  you  thought 
that  possibly  the  pine  trees  are  also  symbols?  In  the  history  of  North  America  the  pine  tree  has 
often  been  used  as  a symbol.  As  early  as  1652  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  minted  a coin  that  has 
since  become  famous  as  the  “pine  tree  shilling,”  because  of  the  representation  of  a pine  tree  on  it. 
During  the  American  Revolution  at  least  four  famous  American  flags  depicted  pine  trees.  These 
were  the  Continental  flag  of  1775-77,  the  Liberty  Tree  Flag  of  1776,  and  the  flags  flown  by  Wash- 
ington’s cruisers  and  the  Massachusetts  navy.  Some  of  these  carried  slogans  such  as  “Liberty  Tree,” 
“An  Appeal  to  Heaven,”  “An  Appeal  to  God,”  and  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me.”  These  last  two  were 
both  on  the  Massachusetts  flag.  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me”  refers  to  a rattlesnake  coiled  about  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  Of  what  do  you  suppose  the  rattlesnake  is  a symbol? 
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Now  see  if  you  can  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  Of  what  is  the  apple  tree  a symbol?  

2.  What  do  you  think  the  pine  trees  represent?. 

3.  Why  is  there  only  one  apple  tree  but  a whole  grove  of  pine  trees?  

4.  Perhaps  there  should  have  been  a maple  tree  in  the  story.  What  does  the  maple  usually 

represent?  

5.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  symbols  in  the  story?  If  so,  what  are  they? 


6 Look  up  the  article  “Flags”  in  your  school  encyclopaedia  and  see  if  you  can  find  pictures  of 
one  or  more  of  the  flags  mentioned  above.  If  so,  make  a drawing  of  one  in  the  space  below 
and  colour  it  with  paint  or  crayons. 
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Section  2.  Highlighting  Yesterday’s  World 

The  Dog  of  Pompeii  (pages  233-243) — Louis  Untermeyer 

Organizing  Information.  Date 

In  The  Dog  of  Pompeii , Louis  Untermeyer  has  told  us  a very  charming  and  beautiful  story 
of  a blind  boy  and  his  dog.  He  has,  in  addition,  given  us  a great  deal  of  information  about  life 
in  a rich  Roman  city  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  After  you  read  the  story,  tell  what  you  know 
about  the  topics  listed  below.  Perhaps  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  read  some  parts  of  the  story 
a second  time. 

Public  Entertainment. 


Roman  Foods  and  Beverages. 


Merchandise  for  Sale. 


Pompeiian  Climate. 


Common  Occupations. 


Public  Buildings. 


Roman  Religion. 


Freedom  for  Our  Minds  (pages  244-255) — Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis 

A Study  in  Dictatorship.  Date 

Ch'in  Hsih  Huang-tih  was  not  the  first  dictator  that  this  world  has  ever  seen,  nor  by  any 
means  the  last.  A study  of  the  dictatorships  of  history,  whether  they  have  been  headed  by  Emperors 
or  Fuehers,  Duces  or  Comrades,  shows  that  they  have  many  features  in  common.  A typical 
dictatorship  starts  out  with  considerable  popular  support  and  proceeds  by  regular  steps  to  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  tolerable  to  the  people  under  it,  at  which  point  it  is  ended  by  popular  revolt 
or  foreign  conquest  or  the  death  of  the  dictator.  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  history  of  such  a dictatorship.  In  the  column  to  the  right,  illustrate  each  of  these  steps  by 
reference  to  some  incident  in  the  story  Freedom  for  Our  Minds. 

1.  Establishment  of  popular  support  for  , 

dictatorship. 


2.  Strengthening  of  dictatorship  by  use  of 
military  force. 


3.  Development  of  opposition  to  dictator- 
ship. 


4.  Punishment  of  enemies  of  dictatorship. 


5,  Attempts  to  control  the  thoughts  of 
people. 


6.  Opposition  goes  “underground.” 


7.  Ruthless  attempts  to  wipe  out  last 
remnants  of  opposition  to  the  dictator- 
ship. 
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8.  Reaction  against  dictatorship  and  estab- 
lishment of  a new  rule. 


Sometimes,  in  their  reaction  against  one  dictatorship,  people  find  that  they  have  simply 
exchanged  one  bad  set  of  rulers  for  another  that  is  even  worse.  What  group  of  people  were 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Dynasty  of  Han  was  an  improvement  on  that  of  Ch’in? 


Who  were  two  important  members  of  this  group?. 


In  Canada  today,  what  classes  of  people  correspond  to  this  ancient  Chinese  group?  


A Scrap-Book  Exercise.  Date _ ...r.__ ... 

See  if  you  can  find,  in  magazines  or  newspapers,  pictures  or  articles  about  present-day  dictator- 
ships. Choose  the  best  among  them  and  mount  them  below. 
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Robin  Hood  Rescuing  the  Widow’s  Three  Sons  (pages  257-262) — Old  Ballad 
Learning  about  Ballad  Forms.  Date 

Your  Journeys  book  calls  “Robin  Hood  Rescuing  the  Widow’s  Three  Sons”  an  “old  ballad.” 
Ballads  such  as  this  one  were  composed  in  great  numbers  in  England  and  Scotland  during  and 
previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  usually  composed  (not  written)  by  bards  or 
minstrels,  and  sung  to  a musical  accompaniment.  Perhaps  they  were  not  written  down  on  paper 
for  a very  long  time  after  they  became  well  known  among  the  common  people,  for  such  people, 
of  course,  could  usually  neither  read  nor  write.  Each  narrator  added,  changed,  or  omitted  verses 
as  his  fancy  dictated.  These  ballads  often  dealt  with  tragic  events  in  the  lives  of  kings  and  lords, 
but  sometimes  their  subjects  were  chosen  from  the  escapades  of  popular  heroes  such  as  Robin 
Hood,  and  occasionally  we  encounter  a really  funny  ballad. 

Generally  these  verse  stories  proceeded  swiftly  from  one  incident  to  another,  with  little 
interruption  of  the  main  theme  for  descriptive  or  other  purposes.  Usually  both  the  language  and 
the  poetical  (or  verse)  forms  were  very  simple.  Often  the  rhymes  do  not  ring  true  to  our  ears, 
perhaps  because  the  sound  of  some  words  has  changed  somewhat  in  the  last  four  centuries.  Often, 
too,  the  rhythm  or  swing  of  the  lines  seems  rather  rough  to  us.  Because  they  were  composed  so 
long  ago,  these  ballads  contain  many  words  that  are  no  longer  used  very  much  in  present-day 
language,  or  sometimes  they  contain  words  whose  meanings  have  changed  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Often  the  ballads  included  references  to  colours,  and  to  numbers  such  as  three,  seven,  twelve, 
one  hundred,  which  were  felt  to  have  mystical  significance.  In  modern  songs  we  are  used  to 
choruses,  but  they  did  not  often  occur  in  ballads.  However,  there  was  usually  a good  deal  of 
repetition,  of  words,  of  phrases,  often  of  whole  verses. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ballad  form.  Your  assignment  is  to  find 
lines  from  the  poem  which  illustrate  these  characteristics. 

Archaic  Words  or  Meanings. 


Use  of  Colours. 


Repetition. 


Mystic  Numbers. 


Imperfect  Rhymes. 


Irregular  Rhythms. 
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Simple  Language. 


A Blush  of  Boys  (pages  262-270) — Elizabeth  Janet  Gray 

An  Occupational  Study.  Date 

Today  boys  and  girls  prepare  themselves  for  their  chosen  occupations  by  studying  in  high 
schools,  technical  institutes,  agricultural  schools,  business  colleges,  and  other  training  institutions. 
And,  of  course,  many  young  people  learn  their  trades  “on  the  job.”  In  thirteenth-century  England 
that  is  how  most  girls  and  boys  prepared  themselves  for  their  life-time  occupations,  the  girls  in 
their  mothers’  kitchens,  the  boys  under  the  tutoring  of  their  fathers  or  the  masters  to  whom  they 
had  been  apprenticed.  In  the  spaces  below,  indicate  the  career  for  which  each  boy  was  preparing 
himself,  who  his  instructor  was,  what  “subjects”  he  studied,  and  how  he  learnt  them. 

Hugh  Career Instructor  

Course  of  Studies. 


A dam  Career 

Course  of  Studies. 


Instructor 


William  Career 

Course  of  Studies. 


Instructor 


Matthew 


Career 

Course  of  Studies. 


Instructor 


REVIEWING  UNIT  III 


A Time-Line  Exercise.  Date 

To  the  left  of  the  line  below,  mark  the  date  of  each  of  the  following  events.  On  the  right 
of  the  line,  opposite  the  date,  write  the  name  of  the  event.  One  date  you  will  not  find  in  your 
Journeys  book,  but  you  should  be  able  to  find  it  in  any  encyclopaedia.  Here  are  the  events: 

1.  Frank  Slide.  2.  MacKenzie’s  arrival  at  the  Pacific.  3.  Paul  Kane’s  painting  of  “Blackfoot  Chief 
and  Subordinates”  4.  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  5.  Destruction  of  Pompeii. 
6.  Building  of  Great  Wall  of  China.  7.  Death  of  Alfred  the  Great.  8.  Battle  of  Hastings. 


Date 

Event 

A.D. 

1900 


1500 


1000 


500 


B.C. 


Birth  of  Christ. 


500 


Some  Memory  Work.  Date 

Perhaps  you  will  have  felt  that  the  poetical  selections  in  Unit  III  do  not  incude  any  selections 
that  you  cared  to  memorize.  However,  if  you  did  learn  some  lines  during  your  Journeys  into  the 
Past , write  them  here  as  you  did  for  Units  I and  II. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Journeys  into  the  Past,  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 
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Unit  IV.  Journeys  Into  Legend  and  Fancy 

Filing  a Flight  Plan.  Date 

Whenever  a Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  plane  leaves  an  air  force  station,  the  pilot  or  navigator 
must  first  prepare  a flight  plan,  which  tells  where  the  plane  is  headed,  what  stops,  if  any,  are  to 
be  made  on  the  way,  when  the  aircraft  is  expected  to  airborne,  and  when  it  is  expected  to  reach 
its  destination.  Before  this  flight  plan  can  be  prepared,  the  pilot  or  navigator  must  know  where 
he  is  going,  and  if  he  does  not  know  the  location  of  the  place  to  which  the  aircraft  is  ordered, 
then  he  must  consult  maps  and  other  sources  of  information  until  he  obtains  this  information. 
Similarly,  in  your  Journeys  into  Legend  and  Fancy  you  are  now  required  to  learn  where  each 
selection  will  take  you.  Each  selection  in  this  unit  contains  at  least  one  word  which  will  help 
you  to  locate  exactly  or  approximately  the  place  on  the  world’s  map  where  the  story  occurred. 
By  following  the  clues  suggested,  see  if  you  can  locate  each  selection. 

When  an  air  navigator  or  pilot  has  completed  his  flight  plan,  he  files  a copy  of  it  with  the 
air  traffic  control  officer.  When  you  have  completed  your  flight  plan,  you  should  “file”  it  with 
your  control  officer  (your  teacher)  for  approval. 


Selection 

Clue  Page 

Clue  Word 

The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee 

275 

Dawson 

The  Wreck  of  the  “Julie  Plante”. 

280 

A People  Without  a History 

282 

How  the  World  Was  Made  Again. 

295 

Cree 

As  Red  Men  Die 

295 

My  Friend  Mike 

298 

Hina,  the  Woman  in  the  Moon. 

306 

The  Travellers  and  the  Bear. 

306 

The  Woodcutter’s  Helper 

viii 

The  Morning-Makers 

312 

King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury 

315 

Mother  Volga  and  Her  Child. 

319 

Mike  Fink. 

323 

Johnny  Appleseed. 

327 

Source  of  Further  Information 
Atlas  of  Canada. 


Your  Journeys  book,  page  214. 
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Preparing  Maps  and  Charts.  Date 

Now  that  you  have  located  all  the  places  that  you  are  to  visit  in  your  Journeys  into  Legend 
and  Fancy,  mark  them  on  the  map  of  the  world  below. 


Section  1.  Enjoying  Canadian  Tales 

The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee  (Pages  275-279) — Robert  W.  Service 
The  Wreck  of  the  “Julie  Plante’ ’ (pages  280-281) — W.  H.  Drummond 

Comparing  Two  Poems.  Date 

The  two  poems  studied  in  this  exercise  have  a good  many  things  in  common.  Both  are  by 
Canadian  writers,  both  are  about  death,  and  yet,  despite  their  gloomy  subject,  both  are  essentially 
humorous.  Both  involve  ships  and  lakes;  in  both  the  principal  events  take  place  at  night.  Show 
what  else  you  have  learned  of  these  stories  in  verse  by  completing  the  blanks  below. 

The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee  The  Wreck  of  the‘  Julie  Plante’ 


The  principal  character  was 
He  or  she  came  from 
His  or  her  trade  was 
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His  or  her  death  occurred  on 
or  near 

The  time  of  death  was 

The  weather  was 

The  principal  character’s 
friend  was 

For  his  or  her  sake  this 

friend  acted  as  follows: 


The  ship  in  the  story  was  the  

Eventually,  the  body  of  the 

principal  character  was  

The  moral  of  the  story  is  

(You  will  have  to  make  up  your  own  moral  for  the  first  poem.) 

A People  without  a History  (pages  282-292) — M.  Victorin 
An  Exercise  in  Playwriting.  Date 

The  story  of  “A  People  without  a History”  has  often  been  presented  as  a play,  and  perhaps 
you  and  your  classmates  would  also  like  to  dramatize  it  for  classroom  or  school  presentation.  If 
so,  you  will  first  have  to  turn  the  story  into  a play.  Plays  differ  from  other  types  of  stories  in  a 
good  many  respects.  One  important  way  in  which  they  differ  is  that  plays  consist  mainly  of  the 
actual  words  which  the  characters  in  the  play  have  to  speak.  All  description  of  these  people,  their 
clothing,  the  furniture,  background,  etc.  consists  of  brief  stage  directions  to  the  play  director. 

A People  without  a History  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  scenes.  Scene  1 has  been  done 
for  you.  Read  it  carefully,  then  write  Scene  2 yourself. 

A People  without  a History . 

A Historical  Romance 
By  M.  Victorin 
Characters : 

Lord  Durham,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Therese  Berard,  a waiting-maid. 

Scene  1. 

TIME:  1838.  A late  September  evening. 

PLACE:  A room  in  Castle  Haldimand,  Quebec. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a large  room  with  a big , open  window  at  the  rear , through  which  can 
be  seen  twinkling  lights  on  the  heights  of  Levis  and  a rising  moon  shining  on  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  To  the  right  is  a fireplace  with  a high  chimney-piece  which  includes  leopards  support- 
ing an  oval  crown.  On  a large  oak  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  are  books  and  papers.  A bronze 
candelabrum  bearing  lighted  candles  throws  a flickering  light  over  the  whole  scene.  Up  left  is  a 
large  oak  door.  Seated  at  the  table  and  facing  the  audience  is  LORD  DURHAM,  a man  in  early 
middle  age.  His  eyes  appear  bright  and  intelligent,  his  mouth  firmly  closed,  two  wrinkles  spring- 
ing from  the  sides  of  his  nose  and  curving  to  his  lips.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wears  a full  cloak 
with  a fur  collar,  from  which  a sapphire-mounted  chain  hangs  negligently.  He  works  for  a few 
moments,  then  rises  and  goes  to  the  window,  through  which  he  looks  for  some  seconds  without 
speaking. 
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DURHAM  (to  himself):  What  a wonderful  country  this  is!  How  vast!  How  unspoiled!  How 
rich  in  opportunities!  And  how  small,  how  puny,  how  artificial  England  seems  now;  yes,  and 
all  that  is  in  it.  What  a little  stream  the  Thames  is,  compared  to  this  wonderful  river,  this  royal 
approach  to  the  heart  of  a great  country!  Who  knows  what  the  veiled  history  of  the  future  may 
hold  hidden  in  its  horoscope? 

(In  the  distance  are  heard  the  voices  of  voyageurs) 

Filez!  Filez!  O mon  navire! 

Car  le  bonheur  m’attend  la-bas! 

(DURHAM  returns  to  his  table , sits  down,  and  begins  to  write,  reading  aloud  the  report  as  he 
writes ). 

DURHAM:  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  it  was  a radical  error  to  have  allowed  for  a whole  century 
this  strong  Latin  race  to  take  root  in  this  soil,  made  British  by  force  of  arms.  I submit  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  disposing  of  a conquered  people,  assimilation  by  force,  or  complete  autonomy 
under  the  wise  direction  of  the  conqueror.  The  solution  brought  to  this  country  was  a bastard 
one,  and  that  is  why  blood  has  flowed,  and  why  the  jails  are  filled  with  honest  citizens.  We  have 
inoculated  them  with  the  virus  of  liberty  and  parliamentary  representation.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  surprised  at  the  consequences  of  our  policy?  We  must  therefore  act  with  energy,  and  fuse 
into  one  mass  these  diverse  elements  under  the  pain  of  maintaining  here  a hotbed  of  rebellion 
capable  of  one  day  consuming  British  power  on  this  continent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  people,  cut  off  from  their  brothers  by  the  French  Revolution  and  the  resulting  wars,  have 
no  tradition  of  stable  government  and  moderation  in  government.  Indeed,  they  are  a people 
without  a history.  (After  a few  moments  DURHAM  places  his  head  on  his  left  hand  and  sinks 
into  sleep.  As  he  does  so,  the  faint  chorus  is  again  heard): 

Filez!  Filez!  O mon  navire! 

Car  le  bonheur  m’attend  la-bas! 

Three  soft  knocks  are  heard  at  the  door,  which  then  opens  to  admit  THERESE  BEDARD , a young 
and  fresh-looking  girl  who  wears  a white  apron  over  her  black  dress,  and  who  carries  a tray  on 
which  are  tea  and  small  cakes.  She  stops  inside  the  door,  looks  at  DURHAM,  then  advances 
to  set  the  tray  on  corner  of  the  table.  She  silently  comes  up  behind  DURHAM,  leans  over  him, 
and  begins  to  read  silently,  but  moving  her  lips. 

THERESE:  (slowly  and  softly)  They  are  a people  without  a history.  (More  loudly  and  with  anger) 
They  are  a people  without  a history.  (Suddenly  she  seizes  the  pen,  dips  it  into  the  ink-stand, 
and  firmly  writes  a few  words  on  the  page.  Then,  taking  the  tray,  she  leaves  without  a sound. 
The  room  slowly  darkens). 

CURTAIN 
Scene  2. 

TIME:  The  following  morning. 

PLACE:  The  same. 

The  curtain  rises  to  show  DURHAM  still  sleeping  seated  at  the  table. 
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How  the  World  Was  Made  Again  (pages  292-295) — Charles  Clay 

A Matching  Exercise.  Date 

In  Column  I below  appear  the  Indian  names  of  the  animals  that  accompanied  Wesukechak 
on  the  raft.  In  Column  II  are  the  English  words  for  the  Indian  names,  and  in  Column  III  are 
the  things  that  the  animals  did  to  help  Wesukechak  make  the  world  again.  However,  the  Indian 
and  English  names  and  the  deeds  have  been  all  mixed  up.  See  if  you  can  straighten  them  out 
by  drawing  a line  from  each  item  in  Column  I to  the  corresponding  one  in  Column  II  and  from 
there  to  the  proper  item  in  Column  III. 


Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Maheekun, 

the  Wolverine, 

brought  up  a little  mud. 

Amisk, 

the  Otter, 

made  the  first  dive. 

Wuchusk, 

the  Wolf, 

saw  how  big  the  world  was. 

Nehkik, 

the  Otter, 

made  the  lakes  and  mountains. 

Kehkawwahkeen, 

the  Beaver, 

made  the  second  dive. 

A Scrap-Book  Exercise. 

Date 

On  page  293  of  your  Journeys  book  is  a picture  of  Wesukechak  and  four  of  the  five  animals 
that  accompanied  him  on  the  raft.  The  one  that  is  not  shown  (because  he  was  diving  for  some 

mud)  is  Since  there  is  no  picture  of  this  animal,  see  if  you  can  find  one 

in  a newspaper  or  magazine,  and  paste  it  below.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  make  a drawing  of  the  animal 
in  the  space. 


As  Red  Men  Die  (pages  295-298)- — E.  Pauline  Johnson 

A First  Exercise  in  Scansion.  Date 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  that  quality  of  music  which  we  call  the  swing  or  beat  or 
rhythm.  Poems  also  usually  have  rhythm  or  beat.  A regular  beat  or  rhythm  in  poetry  is  called 
a inetej;  In  English  poetry,  metfe  is  based  on  the  regular  recurrence  of  stresses  on  some  of  the 
syllables.  Such  stressed  syllables  are  also  called  accented  syllables.  In  our  ordinary  speech,  we 
stress  some  syllables  and  do  not  stress  others.  In  a dictionary,  such  stresses  are  usually  indicated 
by  the  symbol  ' or  • following  the  stressed  syllable.  Thus  we  can  indicate  the  stressed  syllable  in  a 
word  like  “Canada”  by  writing  it  “Can'ada”  or  “Can-ada,”  because  we  stress  the  first  syllable  when 
we  pronounce  the  name,  not  the  second  or  third  syllable.  When  we  study  a line  of  poetry  to 
determine  its  metre,  we  are  said  to  scan  it,  and  the  analysis  of  metres  is  known  as  scansion.  In  a 
dictionary,  usually  only  the  stressed  syllable  in  each  word  is  indicated,  but  in  scansion  we  mark 
all  syllables  as  stressed  or  unstressed.  One  very  good  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a mark  such 
as 1 over  each  stressed  syllable  and  a mark  such  as  u over  each  unstressed  syllable.  Here  is  how 
we  would  indicate  the  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  the  first  line  of  “As  Red  Men  Die”: 

/ \J  , 

Captive!  Is  there  a hell  to  him  like  this? 

Now,  you  see  if  you  can  find  and  mark  the  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  the  same  way  for 
the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem: 

A taunt  more  galling  than  the  Huron’s  hiss? 

With  scowling  brow  he  stands  and  courage  high 
The  path  of  coals  outstretches , white  with  heat 


Each  of  these  three  lines  contains  how  many  stressed  syllables?  

For  each  stressed  syllable  there  are  how  many  unstressed  syllables? 

Would  you  say  that  the  unstressed  syllables  precede  or  follow  the  stressed  ones?  

In  English  poetry,  the  unit  of  poetical  mearsurement  is  called  the  foot,  because  originally  poetry 
was  .made  to  be  sung  and  danced  to,  and  the  beats  were  emphasized  by  the  feet  of  the  dancers. 
Usually,  as  in  this  poem,  a foot  consists  of  one  stressed  and  one  or  more  unstressed  syllables.  In 
the  following  lines,  not  only  have  the  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  been  indicated  as  above, 
but  the  line  has  been  divided  into  feet  by  the  drawing  of  vertical  lines  between  each  two 
adjoining  feet: 


/ ^ 


Up  the  | long  trail 


of  fire 


he  boast  | ing  goes 


/ w / ..  / ^ f 

His  flesh  | is  scorched,  | his  muse  | les  burn  | and  shrink  | 

Now,  turn  back  to  the  three  lines  for  which  you  marked  the  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables, 
and  see  if  you  can  divide  them  into  feet. 

A poetical  foot  in  which  each  stressed  syllable  is  preceded  by  an  unstressed  syllable  is  called 
an  iambic  foot.  One  in  which  each  stressed  syllable  is  followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable  is  called 
a trochaic  foot.  Therefore  most  of  the  feet  in  the  three  lines  you  analyzed  are feet. 


Lines  of  poetry  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they  contain.  The  classification 
is  as  follows: 


Number  of  Feet 

Name  of  Line 

One 

Monometer 

Two 

Dimeter 

Three 

Trimeter 

Four 

Tetrameter 

Five 

Pentameter 

Six 

Hexameter 

Seven 

Hepatmeter 

Eight 

Octameter 

As  the  lines  you  have  studied  in  this  poem  each  contain  feet,  they  are  classed  as 



My  Friend  Mike  (pages  298-301) — J.  W.  Chalmers 

A Vocabulary-Building  Exercise.  Date 

My  Friend  Mike  uses  a good  many  words  that  pupils  in  Junior  High  School  may  not  be 
familiar  with.  Some  of  these  are  indicated  by  italics  in  the  quotations  below.  Discover  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  italicized  words  and  write  a sentence  to  show  your  understanding  of  it. 

1 . refractory  horses  Page  298 


2.  his  deeds  have  been  embellished 


Page  298 


3.  this  plain  and  factual  memoir 


Page  298 


4.  his  Incident  smile 


Page  298 


5.  his  maladroitness 


Page  299 


6.  state  of  profane  near -apoplexy 


Page  299 


7.  a cerise  tint 


Page  299 
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8.  circumambient  ether 


Page  299 


9.  the  bronchial  tubes 


Page  300 


Hina , the  Woman  in  the  Moon  (pages  303-306) — Padraic  Colum 

Writing  a Folk  Tale.  Date 

Some  of  the  stories  that  boys  and  girls  most  enjoy  are  tales  that  are  intended  to  explain 
some  aspect  of  nature.  The  famous  Englishman,  Rudyard  Kipling,  wrote  a number  of  such 
stories,  which  he  collected  and  published  in  a book  called  Just-So  Stories.  These  tell  us  How  the 
Whale  got  his  Throat,  How  the  Camel  got  his  Hump,  How  the  Leopard  got  his  Spots,  and  many 
other  equally  interesting  things.  A similar  story  in  your  Journeys  book  tells  How  the  World 
Was  Made  Again.  The  story  of  Hina  tells  how  the  moon  became  inhabited.  Perhaps  you  can 
write  such  a story  about  one  of  the  plants,  animals,  or  birds  in  your  own  locality.  Below  are  a 
number  of  titles.  You  may  use  one  of  them,  or  choose  your  own.  When  you  and  your  class- 
mates have  written  your  stories,  you  may  read  them  in  class,  or  post  some  of  them  on  your  bulletin 
board,  or  publish  them  in  your  school  paper. 

How  the  Weasel  Got  the  Black  Tip  to  His  Tail. 

Why  the  Beaver’s  Tail  Became  Flat. 

Why  the  Crocus  Comes  So  Early. 

Why  the  Crow  Always  Wears  Black. 

Why  the  Coyote  is  an  Outcast. 

My  Title 

By ; 

(Write  your  name  here) 
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The  Travellers  and  the  Bear  (page  306) — Aesop 
The  Bald  Knight  (page  307) — Aesop 

Writing  a Fable.  Date 

Have  you  ever  tried  writing  a little  story  like  the  fables  of  Aesop?  Such  a feat  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  looks.  However,  you  might  try  your  hand  at  such  an  exercise.  Be  sure  to  make  your  story 
short  and  simple,  and  be  sure  that  it  teaches  a little  lesson.  Before  you  start,  you  might  like  to 
look  over  a few  more  examples  of  Aesop’s  tales. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Kid 

A mother  goat,  who  was  going  out  in  search  of  food,  shut  up  her  young  kid  at  home  and 
warned  him  not  to  open  the  door  to  anyone  till  she  came  back.  The  wolf  was  hiding  behind 
a bush  close  by,  and  heard  what  she  said.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone  he  came  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  then,  imitating  the  voice  of  the  goat,  called  to  the  kid  to  open  the  door.  But  the  kid 
was  looking  through  the  keyhole,  and  could  see  that  it  was  not  his  mother;  so  he  called  out  to 
the  wolf  to  go  away,  saying  that,  however  he  might  imitate  the  goat’s  voice,  he  looked  far  too 
much  like  a wolf  to  be  trusted. 

Moral:  Never  trust  people  who  pretend  to  be  different  from  what  they  really  are. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Stork 

A farmer  set  a net  in  his  fields  one  day  to  catch  the  cranes  and  geese  which  came  to  eat  the 
newly-sown  corn.  Several  of  these  birds  were  caught  in  the  net,  and  amongst  them  was  a stork, 
who  pleaded  very  hard  for  his  life,  telling  the  farmer  that  he  was  not  a goose  or  a crane,  but  a 
poor  harmless  stork;  that  he  did  not  come  to  steal  corn,  but  merely  came  in  company  with  the 
other  birds.  “All  this  may  be  very  true,’’  replied  the  farmer,  “but  as  I have  caught  you  with  the 
thieves,  you  must  suffer  the  same  punishment.” 

Moral:  


The  Crab  and  Her  Mother 

Everyone  who  has  been  to  the  seaside,  and  has  watched  the  little  crabs  in  the  rock  pools,  will 
have  noticed  that  they  generally  walk  sideways.  It  is  said  that  once  upon  a time  a mother  crab 
scolded  her  daughter  for  walking  sideways,  pointing  out  that  it  looked  very  awkward,  and  was 
quite  unlike  the  way  the  rest  of  the  world  walked.  “Indeed,  mother,”  replied  the  young  crab, 
“I  wish  you  would  set  me  an  example  and  show  me  the  proper  way  to  walk,  because  I have  always 
noticed  that  you  walk  sideways  yourself.” 

Moral:  
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A Modern  Fable 


By 


(Write  your  own  name  here) 
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The  Woodcutter’s  Helper  (pages  307-312) — Alice  Geer  Kelsey 
The  Morning  Makers  (pages  312-314) — Camilla  Campbell 

An  Exercise  in  Comparison.  Date 

In  many  respects  the  two  stories  mentioned  above  are  similar,  in  other  ways  they  are  different. 
Answer  the  questions  below  for  each  story: 

The  Woodcutter’s  Helper  The  Morning  Makers 

1.  Who  is  the  smartest  char-  

acter  in  each  story? 


2.  What  trick  is  played  in 
each  story? 


3.  Who  benefits  as  a result  of 
this  trick? 


4.  How  do  they  benefit? 


5.  Who  loses?  

6.  How,  or  why?  

7.  When  did  the  story  take  Time  not  indicated. 

place? 


King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (pages  315-318) — Old  Ballad 

Locating  Important  Information.  Date 

In  the  spaces  provided,  answer  the  following  questions  about  the  story  of  King  John  and  the 
Abbot  of  Canterbury. 

1.  Why  was  King  John  jealous  of  the  old  abbot?  


2.  What  fate  did  the  King  promise  the  abbot  if  the  latter  did  not  answer  the  King’s  questions? 


3.  How  did  the  abbot  escape  from  his  danger? 


4.  What  were  the  three  questions  the  King  asked,  and  what  answers  did  he  receive? 
i.  Question  


Answer 
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ii.  Question 
Answer  . 


iii.  Question 


Answer 


What  characteristics  of  each  of  the  three  men  in  the  story  does  the  poem  best  show? 

The  King  

The  Abbot  

The  Shepherd  

Mother  Volga  and  Her  Child  (pages  319-322) — Jessie  McEwen 

Settling  A Quarrel.  Date 

Carefully  read  the  story  of  Mother  Volga  and  Her  Child,  then  answer  the  following  questions 
carefully: 

1.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  quarrel  between  the  Volga  and  Vazuza? 


2.  How  did  the  wise  man  propose  to  settle  the  quarrel? 


3.  Why  was  his  proposal  not  successful? 


4.  How  was  the  quarrel  finally  settled? 


5.  How  do  these  two  rivers  get  along  today? 


6.  What  special  service  does  the  Vazuza  do  for  the  Volga? 


Mike  Fink  (pages  322-326) — Carl  Carmer 

Recalling  Information.  Date 

Carefully  read  the  story  of  Mike  Fink , then  close  your  textbook  and  answer  the  following 
questions  without  referring  to  the  book.  When  you  have  done  so,  open  the  book  and  check 
your  answers.  Count  the  number  of  correct  answers  you  have,  and  enter  this  total  in  the  space 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  exercise.  Then  correct  or  complete  any  incorrect  or  unfinished  answers. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  do  your  work  in  pencil. 

1.  Did  Mike  Fink  travel  by  keelboat  or  by  flatboat?  

Three  ways  in  which  Mike  used  to  demonstrate  his  shooting  ability  were  by: 

2 - - 

3  

4  - 

5.  On  his  big  jump,  Mike  took  off  from  , Illinois. 

6.  He  started  from  the  foot  of Street. 

7.  The  time  the  jump  was  set  for  was  

8.  He  was  just  passing  the  when  something  happened. 

9.  Because  of  his  bad  start,  Mike  got  only  of  the 

way  across  the  river. 

10.  After  his  try,  Mike  and  his  men  set  off  bushwhacking  their  boat  up  the  

River. 

My  Score  ■. 

Johnny  Appleseed  {177 5-1847)  (pages  326-329) — Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

A Second  Exercise  in  Scansion.  Date 

Review  all  the  directions  under  the  heading  of  “A  First  Exercise  in  Scansion,”  which 
appears  in  connection  with  the  poem  As  Red  Men  Die  on  page  61  of  this  Literary  Logbook. 
Then  study  the  lines  below,  and  mark  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  as  you  did  in  the 
First  Exercise: 

The  winds  of  the  prairie 
Might  blow  through  his  rags, 

But  he  carried  his  seeds 
In  the  best  deerskin  bags. 

When  you  have  marked  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  divide  the  lines  into  metrical  feet. 
(Hint:  The  last  syllable  of  the  first  line,  which  is  unaccented,  is  an  “extra”  syllable,  and  is  not 
included  as  part  of  a metrical  foot.) 

Do  the  accented  syllables  precede  or  follow  the  unaccented  syllables?  

Is  the  first  foot  trochaic  or  iambic? 

In  the  First  Exercise  in  Scansion  you  learned  something  about  feet  of  two  syllables.  Some 
metrical  feet  have  three  syllables,  one  accented  and  two  unaccented.  If  the  accented  syllable 
precedes  the  unaccented  syllables,  the  foot  is  called  dactyllic ; if  it  follows,  the  foot  is  anapestic. 
Now  underline  all  the  feet  in  the  above  lines  that  have  three  syllables. 

Are  these  three-syllable  feet  dactyllic  or  anapestic?  

Each  of  these  four  lines  contains  how  many  feet?  

These  lines  are  therefore  classed  as  
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REVIEWING  UNIT  IV 


Relating  Stories  and  their  Writers. 

No  successful  writer  is  able  to  compose  his  stories  or  poems  entirely  from  his  imagination. 
He  writes  best,  as  a rule,  about  what  he  knows  best,  what  he  has  observed  most  closely,  what  he 
feels  most  keenly  about.  The  biographies  in  the  Appendix  to  your  Journeys  book  tell  something 
about  each  of  the  authors  listed  below  that  explains  to  some  extent  how  or  why  he  came  to  write 
the  prose  or  poetry  selection.  In  the  spaces  provided,  give  the  name  of  the  selection  that  each 
author  wrote,  and  how  he  came  to  write  it. 

1.  Robert  W.  Service  wrote  

as  a result  of 


2.  William  Henry  Drummond’s  story  of  

probably  grew  out  of  his  experience  as 


3.  Brother  Marie-Victorin  wrote  the  story  of  . 
perhaps  because  he  was 


4.  E.  Pauline  Johnson’s  poem  entitled  

shows  her  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  Mohawk  chief  because  she  herself  was 
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it  was  probably  while 


5.  If  John  W.  Chalmers  ever  met 

he  was 

6.  Padraic  Colum,  who  wrote  , obtained  his 

knowledge  of  Hawaiian  legends  while  he  

7.  Carl  Carmer’s  story  of  resulted  from 

8.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  probably  learned  the  story  of  

when  he 
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Some  Memory  Work.  Date 

In  our  Journeys  into  Legend  and  Fancy  we  have  encountered  five  story  poems,  three  dealing 
with  Canadian  tales,  one  old  English  ballad,  and  one  modern  American  poem.  Which  of  these 
did  you  like  best?  Did  you  memorize  all  or  part  of  one?  If  so,  write  it  here  from  memory,  then 
check  your  work  as  you  have  done  in  previous  assignments  of  this  type. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Journeys  into  Legend  and  Fancy,  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

| 

"[ ' 
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Unit  V JOURNEYS  WITH  PEOPLE 

Finding  Sources.  Date 

With  the  exception  of  the  poem  In  Flanders  Fields , every  selection  in  this  unit  has  been 
taken  from  a book.  For  each  selection,  write  the  name  of  the  author  in  the  appropriate  space 
below  and,  referring  to  the  page  of  your  Journeys  book  indicated  by  the  corresponding  number 
in  the  column  under  the  heading  “Clue,”  see  if  you  can  discover  the  name  of  the  book  from 
which  that  selection  was  taken.  When  you  have  done  so,  write  the  name  of  the  book  in  the  last 
column.  One  of  these  has  been  done  for  you,  as  the  source  does  not  appear  in  your  Journeys  book. 


Selection  Author  Clue  Source 

Wings  for  Words  433  

Banting  523  

Tom  Was  Just  a 

Little  Boy  523  

Lister  524 

The  Flight  of  the  “R” 

for  Robert  524  

Lincoln  511  

The  Fight  with 

Death  The  Doctor 

Through  a Blizzard  522  

The  Movies  Come  to 

Gull  Point  524  

Lure  of  the  North- 

West  Passage  431 


Section  1 Recognizing  Perseverance  and  Initiative. 

Wings  for  Words  (pages  333-343) — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

Recognizing  Difficulties.  Date 

Before  Johann  Gutenberg  mastered  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  type,  he  had  a great 
many  problems  to  solve.  One  problem  was  to  make  type  of  different  widths  for  narrow  and  wide 
letters.  This  problem  he  solved  by  making  L-shaped  pieces  of  metal  which  could  be  put  together 
to  make  oblong  openings  or  wells,  all  of  the  same  height  but  of  varying  widths  depending  on 
whether  he  wished  to  cast  a narrow  or  a wide  letter.  In  the  selection  from  the  book  called  Wings 
for  Words , several  other  problems  which  Gutenberg  encountered  are  mentioned,  although  the 
solutions  he  finally  found  for  them  are  not  always  indicated.  List  five  of  Gutenberg’s  most 
important  problems: 


2. 

3. 
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4. 


5. 


Obtaining  Information  from  an  Illustration.  Date 

After  you  have  read  the  story  “Wings  for  Words,”  study  the  illustration  facing  Page  333.  After 
you  have  read  the  story,  tell  the  use  of  each  of  the  following  articles  in  the  picture. 

1.  The  article  with  the  handle  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  picture  


2.  The  black-smeared  slab  on  which  the  object  in  No.  1 is  resting 


3.  The  dipper-shaped  object  at  the  bottom  centre  of  the  picture 


4.  The  table  or  stand  at  the  lower  right  of  the  picture 


5.  The  screw-shaped  object  behind  the  head  of  the  man  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture 


Banting  (pages  343-356) — Paul  De  Kruif 

A Technical  Vocabulary  Exercise.  Date 

Some  words  which  we  encounter  in  our  reading  we  feel  are  so  valuable,  so  powerful  or 
descriptive  or  beautiful,  that  we  feel  we  should  add  them  to  our  vocabularies  so  that  we  may  use 
them  correctly  and  forcefully  to  improve  our  o^vn  written  or  spoken  language.  Other  words  we 
feel  we  should  know  well  enough  that  when  we  meet  them  again  we  shall  know  their  meanings 
without  hesitation.  There  are  still  other  words  which  we  meet  from  time  to  time  that  we  feel 
we  should  know  their  meanings  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  selection  in  which  they 
occur  is  concerned,  but  which  we  feel  we  might  not  encounter  again  for  years,  if  ever.  In  Paul  De 
Kruif’s  story  of  Banting  we  encounter  many  words  which  are  unfamiliar  to  us  and  which  we  must 
comprehend  sufficiently  to  understand  the  story  as  a whole.  Yet  we  feel  that  we  might  never  run 
into  these  words  again.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  study  these  words  to  master  all  the 
meanings  they  suggest;  we  are  concerned  only  with  a particular  meaning  of  each  word  in  the 
particular  place  in  which  it  occurs.  Below  appears  a list  of  such  words.  We  need  to  know  what 
they  mean  when  they  occur  in  the  story  of  Banting,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  their  general 
use  at  present. 

Study  the  meanings  indicated  for  the  following  words.  Note  that  here  the  words  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  your  dictionary.  In  your  later  study  of  the 
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story  of  Banting,  you  will  be  required  to  understand  the  meaning  in  which  these  words  are  used 
in  this  story,  and  to  match  words  and  meanings  as  far  as  possible  without  referring  to  this  list. 


Word 

Meaning 

Acetone 

A chemical  substance  made  from  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar. 

Acid 

A sour  chemical  substance. 

Alkali 

A type  of  chemical  substance  that  reacts  against  an  acid. 

Anaesthetic 

Something  which  produces  insensibility  or  unconsciousness. 

Chloroform 

A thin  colourless  liquid  anaesthetic. 

Colorimeter 

An  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  intensity  of  colour. 

Degenerate 

To  pass  from  a healthy  state  to  a worse  or  unhealthy  state. 

Diabetes 

A disease  in  which  sugar  is  passed  into  the  urine  instead  of 
the  system. 

providing  energy  to 

Duct 

A tube  in  the  body  which  conveys  a liquid  in  the  body  from 
where  it  is  used  or  disposed  of. 

where  it  is  made  to 

Glucose 

A form  of  sugar. 

Intestines 

Bowels. 

Pancreas 

A gland  near  the  stomach  which  produces  a chemical  substance  used  in  digestion. 

Jugular 

Referring  to  the  neck  or  throat. 

Post  Mortem 

A Latin  expression  meaning  “after  death.” 

Protein 

One  of  the  chemical  substances  needed  by  living  matter. 

Residue 

Remainder,  or  what  is  left  over. 

Secretin 

A chemical  substance  produced  in  the  intestines  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  pancreas. 

Surgeon 

A medical  doctor  who  specializes  in  performing  operations. 

Syringe 

A needle-pointed  instrument  used  in  making  injections  into  the  body. 

Urine 

The  liquid  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

Recognizing  Achievement.  Date 

In  this  exercise  there  are  a number  of  sentences,  each  one  complete  except  that  it  lacks  a 
subject.  Choose  a subject  for  each  sentence  from  the  following  names,  and  write  it  in  the  space 
provided. 

Subjects:  Banting,  Baron,  Best,  Collip  Gilchrist,  Langerhams,  Macleod. 

Sentences: 


1 found  that  what  worked  well  in  the  test-tubes  failed  in  commercial 

manufacture. 

2.  discovered  peculiar  little  islands  in  the  pancreatic  gland. 

3.  .. took  a position  as  part-time  demonstrator  at  Western  Ontario 

Medical  School  to  help  himself  eat. 

4 provided  facilities  for  Bantings  first  experiment. 
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5  saved  his  own  life  by  taking  a quick  dose  of  glucose. 

6  tested  the  dogs’  blood  for  sugar. 

7  discovered  that  substance  from  the  pancreas  islands  helped  to 

burn  sugar  in  the  blood. 

8  tied  off  the  pancreas  ducts  of  ten  dogs. 

9  served  as  a “human  rabbit.” 

10  discovered  that  stopping  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not  result  in 

injury  to  certain  island  cells  in  the  pancreas. 

11  sold  his  office  furniture  and  instruments  to  keep  alive. 

12  changed  the  name  of  isletin  to  insulin. 

13  found  a quick  way  to  measure  the  dangerous  power  of  insulin. 

14  gained  four  years’  experience  as  a surgeon  under  C.  L.  Starr. 

Recognizing  Technical  Words.  Date 

Before  beginning  this  exercise,  review  the  Technical  Vocabulary  Exercise  above.  Then  do 


not  refer  to  it  again  until  you  have  completed  this  exercise.  Previously  you  learned  the  meanings 
of  some  technical  words  in  the  story  of  Banting;  now  you  are  required  to  recognize  them.  These 
words  appear  below  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met  in  the  story.  Before  each  word  is  a blank 
space.  In  each  blank  place  a number  to  indicate  the  correct  meaning  from  the  list  of  meanings 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page.  When  you  have  completed  as  many  as  you  know,  check  them 
by  reference  to  the  Technical  Vocabulary  Exercise  above.  Count  up  the  number  you  have  correct 
and  write  the  score  in  the  space  provided.  Then  review  the  meanings  of  the  words  you  did  not 
know. 


Diabetes 

1. 

Discharge  from  the  bladder. 

Surgeon 

2. 

A thin  colorless  liquid  whose  vapour  produces  insensiblility  or  un- 
consciousness. 

Physiologist 

3. 

Grape-sugar  or  dextrose. 

Pancreas 

4. 

A disease  in  which  sugar,  instead  of  providing  energy  to  the  system,  is 
secreted  in  the  urine. 

Duct 

5. 

Of  the  neck  or  throat. 

Post  mortem 

6. 

A scientist  who  studies  the  functioning  of  living  organisms. 

Degenerated 

7. 

Remainder,  what  is  left  over. 

Residue 

8. 

Something  which  produces  insensibility. 

Urine 

9. 

A tube  in  the  body  which  conveys  a secretion  from  where  it  is  made 
to  where  it  is  needed. 

Chloroform 

10. 

A sour  chemical  substance. 

Syringe 

11. 

A medical  doctor  who  specializes  in  curing  sick  people  by  performing 
operations. 

Colorimeter 

12. 

Bowels. 

Jugular 

13. 

One  of  the  chemical  compounds  essential  to  living  organisms. 

Acid 

14. 

A Latin  expression  meaning  “after  death”. 
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15.  To  pass  from  a healthy  to  an  unhealthy  state. 

16.  A gland  near  the  stomach  which  produces  a chemical  used  in  digestion. 

17.  A type  of  chemical  that  reacts  against  an  acid. 

18.  A chemical  made  from  acetic  acid. 

19.  A sharp  instrument  used  for  making  injections. 

20.  An  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  intensity  of  colours. 

21.  A chemical  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  pancreas. 

My  Score 

Tom  Was  Just  a Little  Boy 
Page  356 

Correlating  Literature  and  Science.  Date 

Tom  Was  Just  a Little  Boy  tells  us  a story  of  how  Thomas  Alva  Edison  may  have  got  the  idea 
that  led  to  the  invention  of  the  incandescent  electric  light.  Using  an  encylopaedia  or  a science 
text-book,  find  out  how  an  incandescent  light  works,  and  how  it  differs  from  other  types  of  electric 
lights,  for  example,  fluourescent  lights.  Make  a careful  drawing  showing  and  labelling  the 
essential  parts  of  an  incandescent  electric  light  bulb,  and  below  write  a short  explanation  of  how 
it  works. 

Diagram. 


Alkali 

Intestines 

Secretin 

Anaesthetic 

Acetone 

Glucose 

Protein 


Explanation. 


Lister  (pages  357-376) — Ruth  Fox 

A Time-Line  Exercise.  Date 

In  Ruth  Fox’s  story  of  Lister,  the  author  mentions  the  dates  of  several  important  incidents 
in  Lister’s  life.  Find  the  year  in  which  each  of  these  incidents  occurred  and  indicate  it  to  the 
left  of  the  time-line  below.  To  the  right  of  the  time-line  tell  what  each  incident  is.  Here  are 
the  incidents,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred: 

(a)  Lister  uses  carbonic  acid  in  performing  an  operation. 

(b)  Lister  publishes  an  article  in  Lancet. 

(c)  Lister  becomes  professor  of  surgery  at  Edinburgh. 

(d)  Lister  sees  Liston  use  an  anaesthetic  in  a surgical  operation. 

(e)  Lister  meets  Pasteur. 

(f)  Lister  visits  Europe  and  America. 

(g)  Lister  becomes  a lecturer  at  the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  marries  Agnes  Syme. 

(h)  Seventeen-year-old  Joseph  Lister  goes  to  London. 

(i)  Lister  becomes  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  King’s  College,  London. 

(j)  Lister  dies. 

1840  


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 
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Date. 


Recognizing  Differences  in  Spelling. 

Many  of  the  words  in  our  language  are  spelled  at  least  two  different  ways,  and  both  of  these 
are  considered  acceptable.  Often  one  spelling  is  preferred  in  Great  Britain,  another  in  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  we  in  Canada  follow  one  model,  sometimes  the  other.  Each  of  the  words  listed 
below  may  be  spelled  differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  spelled  in  your  Journeys  book.  By 
referring  to  both  British  and  American  dictionaries,  see  if  you  can  discover  the  alternative  spelling. 
When  you  have  done  so,  write  it  in  the  column  to  the  right. 


Page 

Word 

358 

practised 

359 

anaesthesia 

361 

favourite 

363 

behaviour 

365 

septicaemia 

370 

hemorrhage 

372 

fervour 

373 

honours 

373 

skepticism 

375 

favours 

Alternative  Spelling 
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Section  2.  Saluting  Courage  and  Resourcefulness 

The  Flight  of  the  “R”  for  Robert  (pages  377-394) — Nevil  Shute 

Plotting  a Track  Made  Good.  Date 

On  the  map  of  Western  Europe  on  the  previous  page,  the  track  or  path  of  the  “R”  for 
Robert  has  been  traced  from  its  base  near  Oxford  to  its  target  at  Mannheim  in  Germany.  Some 
of  the  information  used  in  charting  this  track  has  been  obtained  from  the  book  Pastoral,  from 
which  this  selection  was  taken.  However,  in  your  selection  there  is  enough  information  for  you 
to  chart  the  track  made  good  on  the  return  trip  to  England,  and  this  is  your  assignment.  Note 
the  following  points: 

1 . Fixes,  or  ground  positions,  are  indicated  by  a tiny  circle. 

2.  The  time  at  which  the  ground  position  is  reached  is  noted.  Time  in  the  Air  Force  is 
reckoned  on  a 24-hour  rate,  and  therefore  eight-seventeen  in  the  evening  becomes  20:17.  On 
Air  Force  logs  and  charts  this  time  is  -written  2017. 

3.  Direction  of  the  aircraft’s  flight  is  indicated  by  small  double  arrowheads  along  the  track 
made  good. 

The  small  circle  marked  “Set  course  for  base’’  is  where  the  track  starts.  From  your  story  you 
can  find  where  Marshall  altered  course  over  the  North  Sea.  Draw  a tiny  circle  at  this  point. 
Mark  it  “Fix’’  and  the  time  at  which  the  fix  was  made.  Now  draw  a straight  line  from  the  “Set 
course”  circle  to  the  “Fix”  circle,  and  by  an  arrowhead  indicate  the  direction  of  the  aircraft’s  flight. 
From  the  “Fix”  circle  draw  another  straight  line  in  the  direction  followed  by  the  aircraft  from 
the  time  it  altered  course  until  it  landed. 

A Study  in  Airmanship.  Date 

From  “The  Flight  of  the  ‘R’  for  Robert”  we  can  gain  a great  deal  of  information  about  the 
duties  of  the  crew  of  a large  bomber.  The  different  members  of  such  an  aircrew  are:  pilot, 
navigator,  bomb  aimer,  flight  engineer,  wireless  operator,  air  gunner.  Sometimes  two  duties  are 
performed  by  the  same  individual,  as  in  this  story.  For  each  of  these  positions,  give  the  name  of 
the  corresponding  member  of  the  crew,  and  a short  resume  or  explanation  of  the  duties  of  that 
member  of  the  crew. 

Pilot  Name 


Navigator 


Name. 


Bomb  Aimer 


Name. 


Flight  Engineer 


Name. 


Wireless  Operator 


Name. 


Air  Gunner 


Name. 


A Study  in  Motivation.  Date 

In  any  well-constructed  story,  the  characters  in  the  story  do  whatever  they  do  for  very  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  especially  if  their  actions  have  an  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  story,  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  development  of  the  story’s  plot.  “The  Flight  of  the  ‘R’  for  Robert”  is  an 
extract  from  the  book  Pastoral.  In  the  book,  although  not  in  this  selection,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Marshall  set  the  wrong  course  on  his  compass  because  he  was  worried  about  his  relations  with  his 
sweetheart — the  Gervase  Robertson  whose  name  appears  in  our  selection.  For  the  same  reason  he 
made  his  bombing  run  without  his  usual  preliminary  reconnaissance,  and  his  aircraft  was  hit  as  a 
result  of  his  neglect.  Thus  his  worry  explains  two  incidents  not  explained  in  our  story.  In  other 
words,  this  worry  provided  the  motivation  for  these  two  incidents.  Below  are  listed  some  very 
important  incidents  in  our  story,  and  the  consequences  of  them.  Explain  the  motivation  in 
each  case. 

Because  Marshall  did  not  ask  Gunnar  Franck  to  check  the  course,  Marshall’s  own  error  was  not 
discovered.  Why  did  not  the  pilot  ask  the  navigator  to  check  course  as  usual? 


Marshall  refused  Franck’s  request  to  fly  above  the  clouds  in  order  that  the  latter  could  get  an  astro 
fix.  Thus  the  initial  error  in  navigation  remained  undiscovered.  Why  did  Marshal  refuse  this 
request? 


Marshall  refused  Franck’s  offer  to  spell  him  off  as  pilot  (the  book  Pastoral  explains  that  Franck 
was  qualified  as  a pilot)  and  therefore  the  aircraft  continued  on  the  wrong  course.  Why  did 
Marshall  refuse  this  offer,  especially  when  he  was  very  tired? 
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When  Marshall,  the  captain  of  the  aircraft,  requested  a radio  fix,  it  took  Franck  a long  time  to 
obtain  it.  Meanwhile  the  aircraft  was  becoming  more  seriously  lost  all  the  time.  Why  did  not 
the  competent  radio  operator  do  this  job,  as  he  could  have  done  it  in  much  less  time? 


The  captain  of  the  aircraft  finally  realized  that  the  port  engine  was  doing  no  good,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  conserve  the  fuel  for  the  starboard  engine.  What  do  you  suppose  at  last  made  him 
mentally  alert?  Before  answering  this  question  reread  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this  exercise. 


When  the  crew  were  preparing  to  land,  an  aircraft  was  discovered  below  them.  Why  did  not 
Marshall  “go  around  again”  when  he  was  in  danger  of  colliding  with  the  Lancaster? 


Lincoln  (page  395) — John  Gould  Fletcher 

Recognizing  Descriptive  Words.  Date 

In  this  poem,  a great  president  of  the  United  States  is  compared  to  a pine  tree  which  has  to 
fight  to  exist  against  the  wind  of  the  north.  So  well  has  the  poet  depicted  the  pine  tree  that  we  can 
almost  draw  a picture  of  it.  In  the  spaces  below,  write  eight  words  that  tell  us  something  about 
what  such  a pine  tree  would  look  like. 

i ii iii iv 

v vi vii viii 

The  Fight  with  Death  (pages  395-408) — Ralph  Connor 

Organizing  Information.  Date 

In  “The  Fight  with  Death”  there  are  many  different  men  mentioned.  Some  of  them  are  very 
important  in  the  story;  others  play  only  small  parts.  Their  names  have  been  listed  below  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  story.  Tell  what  the  job  of  each  one  was,  and  why  he  was 
important  in  the  story. 

Maclennan 
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Craigin 


Bailey 


Tommy 


Yonie 


Narcisee 


Haines 


Scotty 
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MacLean 


Recognizing  Dialects.  Date 

When  Canadas  transcontinental  railways  were  being  built,  men  from  all  over  Europe,  North 
America,  and  even  Asia  were  employed  in  the  building  of  them.  At  Camp  No.  2,  in  “The  Fight 
with  Death,”  we  meet  men  from  many  different  places.  Below  appear  some  of  the  words  of  three 
of  these  men.  For  each  quotation  name  the  speaker  and  indicate  the  dialect  that  Ralph  Connor 
is  suggesting: 

i.  “No,  it  will  not  to  bed.  Big  work  to-day,  boss  say.  He  not  like  men  sick.” 

Speaker Dialect  

ii.  “An’  it’s  a fine  bhoy  he  wuz,  poor  Scotty  an’  niver  a groan  out  av  him  all  the  way  down,  an’ 
not  able  to  swally  a taste  whin  I gave  it  to  him.” 

Speaker  Dialect  

iii.  “De  seeck  mans,  she’s  be  hall  overe.  On  de  bunk-house,  on  de  cook  shed.  Dat  is  imposseeb 
to  mak’  de  cook  for  den  seeck  mans  hall  aroun’.” 

Speaker Dialect  

Recognizing  Plot  Essentials.  Date 

A good  story  usually  has  a plot  which  includes  the  story  element  which  we  call  ‘struggle’  or 
‘conflict’.  A character  with  whom  we  sympathize,  called  the  protagonist,  endeavours  to  do  some- 
thing. Sometimes  the  protagonist  is  called  the  ‘hero’  of  the  story.  A small  boy  would  call  him  a 
‘good  guy’.  The  protagonist  is  hindered  from  achieving  his  aim  or  objective  by  some  other  person, 
some  animal  or  natural  force,  or  perhaps  some  weakness  in  himself.  If  this  enemy  is  a person,  he 
is  known  as  the  antagonist  (the  small  boy’s  ‘bad  guy’).  Between  protagonist  and  antagonist,  then, 
there  occurs  a conflict.  In  “The  Fight  with  Death”  (as  the  title  suggests)  there  are  several  conflicts. 
See  if  you  can  recognize  at  least  five.  Indicate  protagonist,  antagonist,  and  outcome  for  each  of 
these  five  conflicts. 

Protagonist  Antagonist  Outcome 

1 

2 

3  

4  

5  


Through  a Blizzard  (pages  408-414) — Wilfred  Eggleston 

Following  Clues.  Date 

In  this  exercise  you  are  going  to  trace  the  route  that  David  Barnes  followed  when  he  struggled 
through  the  blizzard  to  the  town  of  Stavely,  in  Southern  Alberta,  in  order  to  register  his  home- 
stead. With  a little  information  about  the  land  survey  system  of  Western  Canada  and  the  clues 
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furnished  by  the  story  we  can  trace  almost  every  step  of  the  path  that  the  young  homesteader 
followed  from  the  time  he  left  his  home  until  he  reached  Stavely. 

All  surveyed  land  in  Western  Canada  is  surveyed  into  sections,  each  one  mile  square,  and 
each  section  is  divided  into  four  quarters:  the  north-east,  the  south-east,  the  south-west,  and  the 
north-west.  A block  of  thirty-six  sections  is  six  miles  square,  and  is  called  a township.  Within  each 
township  the  sections  are  numbered  1 to  36,  as  indicated  in  the  map  below.  The  townships  them- 
selves are  numbered  from  south  to  north,  beginning  at  the  Canada-United  States  boundary.  Thus 
each  township  immediately  north  of  the  boundary  is  called  Township  1.  Each  township  from 
six  to  twelve  miles  north  of  the  boundary  is  called  Township  2,  and  so  on.  A row  of  townships 
running  north  and  south  is  called  a range.  Thus  Range  1 includes  all  townships  lying  along  and 
immediately  west  of  the  base  meridian,  or  principal  meridian,  as  it  is  called.  There  are  several 
of  these  principal  meridians,  numbered  from  east  to  west.  The  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  is 
the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  boundary.  Ranges  are  always  west,  never  east,  of  the  meridian  to  which 
they  are  referred.  The  legal  description  of  a quarter-section  (160  acres)  indicates  the  quarter, 
section,  township,  range,  and  meridian  in  that  order.  On  page  410  of  your  Journeys  book 
appears  the  description  of  32-7-6-4,  which  means  the  North  Half  of  Section  32,  Township 
Seven,  Range  Six  West  of  the  Fourth  Meridian.  The  location  of  Stavely  is  8-14-27-4,  and  has 
been  located  on  the  map  for  you.  Also  indicated  is  the  railway  mentioned  in  the  story. 

In  Western  Canada,  Sections  11  and  29  were  not  open  to  homesteaders,  being  reserved  for 
school  purposes.  Eventually,  these  sections  were  sold  and  the  money  used  to  build  schools,  but 
such  sales  were  not  usually  made  until  after  the  surrounding  land  had  been  fairly  well  settled. 

In  this  story,  we  know  where  Barnes  ended  his  journey,  but  not  where  he  started  it.  However, 
the  story  does  tell  us  the  quarter  and  section  on  which  he  was  filing,  and  other  parts  of  the  story 
indicate  that  this  quarter  was  the  starting  point  of  his  trip.  From  the  story,  discover  what  this 

quarter  and  section  were.  What  were  they? 

On  the  map  on  the  following  page,  you  can  find  a section  with  this  number  quite  close  to 
Stavely.  However,  there  are  eight  other  townships  on  the  map,  each  of  which  has  a section  with 
this  number.  Locate  these  eight  sections  (following  the  numbering  system  for  Township  14 
Range  27)  and  divide  each  of  these  sections  into  quarters  by  a cross  like  this:  +.  Now  we  know 
that  Barnes  started  from  one  of  these  eight  sections  or  from  the  section  with  the  same  number 
in  Township  14,  Range  27.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  there  are  nine  sections  on  the  map 
that  he  could  have  started  from,  and  therefore  315  of  the  324  that  we  can  now  disregard.  Two 
more  clues  will  enable  us  definitely  to  eliminate  eight  of  these  nine. 

Since  Barnes  had  to  travel  due , his  quarter-section  must  have  been  due 

of  Stavely.  Barnes  had  to  travel  miles.  The  only  section  numbered  

which  is  miles  due  of  Stavely  is  in  Township  Range 

Barnes’  homestead  was  on  the  quarter.  If  you  have  followed  the  instructions 

above,  you  have  already  divided  this  section  into  quarters.  Shade  in  with  a pencil  the  quarter 
that  was  Barnes’  home.  Now  we  have  the  starting  point  of  Barnes’  journey,  and  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  travelling  when  he  set  out.  His  journey  was  without  incident  until  he  reached 

a school  section.  This  must  have  been  Section  of  Township  Range 

Draw  a line  from  his  home  quarter-section  to  this  school  section,  and  a wandering  line  through 
the  school  section  to  indicate  his  wanderings  through  it.  By  the  time  he  had  got  out  of  this 

section,  the  wind,  which  had  been  almost  due  , had  shifted  to  the  

As  Barnes  continued  his  trip,  he  headed  into  this  wind,  so  when  he  emerged  from  the  school 

section,  he  must  have  been  going  in  the  direction  Make  sure  that  your  line  which 
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NORTH 
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TOWNSHIP  13  TOWNSHIP  14  TOWNSHIP  15 


indicates  his  path  is  headed  in  that  direction.  The  next  thing  we  learn  is  that  Barnes  reached  the 
railway.  Was  he  north  or  south  of  Stavely?  Two  clues  provide  the  answer  to  this  question.  When 

Barnes  reached  the  railway,  the  fence  alongside  of  it  pointed  to  the of  the  direction 

that  the  gale  was  blowing  from.  As  the  wind  was  from  the  , the  fence  must 

have  pointed  to  the  , and  therefore  Barnes  must  have  been  of 

Stavely.  Kuban  and  his  section  crew  found  it  impossible  to  pump  the  hand-car  because  they  were 


Therefore  they  must  have  been  heading  , and  since  they  were  returning  to  Stavely, 

they  must  have  been  of  the  town.  But  how  far?  Well,  they  were  travelling  at 

the  rate  of  miles  per  hour,  and  it  took  them  minutes  to  get  Barnes  to 

the  edge  of  town.  Therefore  they  must  have  found  the  homesteader  about 

miles  from  town.  Mark  this  spot  on  the  railway  with  a small  “x”.  Now  all  that  remains  in 
tracing  Barnes’  trail  is  to  indicate  his  path  from  where  he  emerged  from  the  school  section  to 
where  Kuban  found  him.  We  cannot  do  this  exactly,  but  we  do  know  that  Barnes  had  travelled 
some  distance  along  the  track  before  he  was  found.  Therefore  you  should  now  draw  a line  from 
the  school  section  to  somewhere  on  the  railway  to  the  point  where  you  placed  the  small  “x”. 
Continue  the  line  to  the  edge  of  Stavely,  and  the  exercise  is  complete. 


The  Movies  Come  to  Gull  Point  (pages  414-423) — Will  R.  Bird 

Beginning  a Scenario.  Date 

Supposing  you  are  a movie  director  assigned  the  task  of  making  a talking  picture  of  “The 
Movies  Come  to  Gull  Point.”  One  of  the  first  things  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  have  a scenario 
of  the  story  prepared.  In  this  scenario  the  story  is  broken  down  into  scenes.  For  each  change 
of  background  a new  scene  is  made.  For  each  scene,  the  time,  background,  characters,  and 
incidents  are  sketched.  After  this  scenario  is  prepared,  the  dialogue  for  the  story  is  written.  In 
this  exercise,  however,  you  are  not  asked  to  write  dialogue  but  to  do  the  work  preliminary  to 
that.  Study  Scene  1,  which  has  been  done  for  you,  then  go  ahead  and  complete  the  scenario  by 
doing  the  other  scenes  in  the  same  manner.  Some  will  be  rather  long,  others  very  short.  Altogether, 
you  should  have  eight  scenes,  as  there  are  eight  changes  of  background. 

Scene  1 PLACE:  Wharf  at  Granny  Cove. 

TIME:  Afternoon  in  early  spring. 

CHARACTERS:  Simon  Holder,  Dick  Berry,  Ben  and  Matthew  Crowdy,  all  members  of 
the  same  fishing  crew,  and  Willyum  and  another  man,  by-standers. 

INCIDENTS:  Decision  is  made,  after  some  discussion,  to  go  to  Gull  Point  to  see  the 
movies. 

Scene  2 
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Scene  3 


Scene  4 


Scene  5 


Scene  6 


Scene  7 


Scene  8 
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Lure  of  the  North-West  Passage  (pages  423-432) — Richard  S.  Lambert 

Exploring  with  Franklin.  Date 

In  an  earlier  exercise  you  had  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  tracing  on  an  outline  map  the 
journey  of  Alexander  MacKenzie  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  In  this 
exercise  you  have  the  more  difficult  problem  of  tracing  Franklin’s  journey  from  New  York  to  a 
point  half  way  from  the  Mackenzie  to  Icy  Cape,  Alaska.  Locate  New  York  on  the  map,  and  print 
its  name  there.  Locate  the  Hudson  River  and  Albany,  and  mark  them  similarly.  Using  a coloured 
pencil,  trace  Franklin’s  journey  from  New  York  to  Albany.  Locate  the  other  places  mentioned  in 
the  story  from  page  425  to  page  431  and  trace  the  path  of  Franklin’s  expedition  from  one  point 
to  the  next  as  well  as  you  can.  If  you  have  difficulty  locating  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
map,  use  the  index  at  the  back  of  your  atlas.  Where  dates  are  mentioned,  print  them  below  the 
name  of  the  place  where  Franklin  was  at  that  time.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  route 
Franklin  followed  during  part  of  his  expedition,  indicate  what  you  think  was  his  most  likely  path 
by  a broken  line.  Use  every  clue  that  you  possibly  can  to  make  your  map  as  accurate  as  possible. 
When  you  are  finished,  compare  your  map  with  those  of  your  classmates. 


In  Flanders  Fields  (page  432) — John  McCrae 

Recognizing  the  Principal  Thought.  Date 

For  such  a short  poem,  In  Flanders  Fields  contains  a great  many  ideas,  some  of  which  are 
suggested  below.  One  of  these  is  the  principal  thought  of  the  poem.  Study  the  sentences  below, 
then  underline  the  one  which  best  expresses  the  central  thought  of  this  poem. 

i.  Poppies  blow  between  the  crosses  that  mark  the  resting  places  of  soldiers  who  died  in 
Flanders. 

ii.  The  living  must  carry  on  the  fight  or  give  up  all  that  the  dead  have  fought  for. 

iii.  Larks  still  sing,  even  in  the  battlefields. 

iv.  In  dying,  we  pass  the  torch  to  you,  the  living. 

v.  Not  long  ago  we  enjoyed  life,  but  now  we  are  dead. 
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REVIEWING  UNIT  V 


A Study  in  Leadership.  Date 

What  makes  a leader?  Each  of  the  prose  selections  in  our  Journeys  with  People  tells  of  at 
least  one  man  who  was  a leader  of  others.  Each  of  these  leaders  demonstrated  some  or  all  of 
the  qualities  listed  below  (and  perhaps  others  besides).  Study  this  list  carefully. 

1.  Unshakable  belief  that  a certain  aim  is  worth  achieving. 

2.  Confidence  that  this  aim  can  be  achieved. 

3.  Mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  achieve  this  aim. 

4.  Ability  to  make  decisions  quickly. 

5.  Consideration  for  welfare  of  followers. 

6.  Courage  in  the  face  of  danger. 

7.  Judgment  to  recognize  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot. 

8.  Determination  to  continue  towards  an  aim  in  spite  of  discouragement. 

9.  Recognition  of  good  qualities  in  others. 

For  each  of  the  stories  below,  write  the  name  of  a leader.  Indicate  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship which  he  displayed  by  using  the  figures  above  to  show  those  qualities  which  you  think  that 
leader  had.  Then  mention  one  incident  from  the  story  to  illustrate  each  characteristic  you  have 
indicated.  A few  examples  have  been  done  for  you. 

Wings  for  Words.  (Leader  ) 

No. 


Banting.  (Leader  Banting ) 

1.  Banting  believed  that  diabetes  could  be  cured. 

8.  He  sold  his  books  and  furniture  to  keep  on  working  on  the  problem  of  diabetes. 


Lister.  (Leader  Lister ) 

5.  Lister  sewed  a rag  doll  for  one  of  his  little  patients. 

9.  He  recognized  the  greatness  of  Pasteur. 
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The  Flight  of  the  “R"  for  Robert. 


(Leader 


The  Fight  with  Death. 


(Leader 


) 


Through  a Blizzard.  (Leader  Mike  Kuban ) 

4.  Isadore  was  sent  ahead  to  report  the  track  clear. 


The  Movies  Come  to  Gull  Point. 


(Leader 


) 


Lure  of  the  North-West  Passage. 


(Leader 


•) 
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A Study  in  Teamwork.  Date 

A team  consists  of  a group  of  people  working  together  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
team  to  do  something  that  all  members  of  the  team  want  to  do.  Often  the  job  that  each  member 
of  the  team  performs  is  different  from  that  done  by  anyone  else.  Thus  in  a hockey  team  or  a 
baseball  team  each  player  has  his  own  position  to  play  and  his  own  duties  to  do.  A team  may 
consist  of  only  two  players,  as  in  tennis  doubles,  or  it  may  consist  of  an  army.  Often  the  best  team- 
work is  displayed  by  one  member  of  the  team  who  fully  understands  what  the  leader  is  trying  to 
do,  who  believes  completely  in  the  leader,  and  who  renders  him  tremendous  assistance,  either 
by  doing  things  that  the  leader  cannot  do  himself  or  by  looking  after  small  but  important  details 
so  that  the  leader  is  free  to  concentrate  on  other  things. 

From  the  eight  prose  selections  in  this  Unit,  select  three  examples  of  teamwork  as  shown  by 
some  team  member  besides  the  leader  of  the  team.  Write  a short  account  of  each  example  you 
have  chosen.  When  you  have  done  this  exercise,  compare  your  examples  with  those  chosen  by 
other  members  of  your  class. 

First  Example.  Name  of  Selection  


Second  Example. 


Name  of  Selection 


Third  Example. 


Name  of  Selection 


Some  Memory  Work.  Date 

Unit  V contains  only  three  poems,  two  dealing  with  famous  American  men  and  one  very 
famous  poem  written  by  a Canadian  soldier.  Probably  you  have  chosen  “In  Flanders  Fields’'  for 
memorization,  unless  you  have  learned  it  previously.  Whatever  piece  you  have  memorized,  write 
below  as  you  did  in  previous  exercises  of  this  type. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  my  Journeys  with  People,  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 
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Unit  VI.  JOURNEYS  INTO  OUR  OWN  LIVES 
Previewing  the  Unit 

Locating  our  Authors.  Date 

In  this  Unit  you  will  be  studying  poems  or  stories  of  writers  born  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  even  Asia.  Using  the  biographies  in  the  Appendix,  find  the  birth-places  of 
as  many  authors  as  possible  and  print  the  names  of  these  writers  on  the  map  below  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  places  where  they  were  born. 
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Section  1.  Appreciating  Friends  and  Families 
The  Rich  Man  (pages  437-444) — Henry  Kreisel 

Analyzing  Characters  from  Family  Contacts.  Date 

Perhaps  the  way  we  act  in  our  own  families  best  shows  the  characters  we  have  developed. 
When  we  meet  strangers,  or  even  people  we  know  outside  our  families,  we  put  on  our  “company 
manners,”  but  at  home  we  act  just  as  we  like.  In  the  story  of  “The  Rich  Man”  we  see  how 
Jacob,  the  father,  and  Rosie,  the  married  daughter,  act  in  their  own  home.  Below  are  some 
of  the  characteristics  that  each  exhibits.  Underneath  each  indicate  at  least  one  incident  that 
reveals  the  characteristic. 

1.  Like  Rosie,  Jacob  could  be  stubborn. 


2.  Rosie  could  take  a joke  on  herself. 


3.  Jacob  could  be  sarcastic  upon  occasion. 


4.  Rosie  could  take  little  kindnesses  from  her  father  for  granted. 


5.  Jacob  was  both  generous  and  thoughtful. 


6.  Rosie  really  appreciated  her  father’s  generosity. 


7.  Jacob  was  inclined  to  be  vain. 
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Alas!  Pool'  Annabelle  (pages  444-458) — Carol  Ryrie  Brink 

Charting  Family  Relationships.  Date 

The  story  “Alas!  Poor  Annabelle”  is  really  a story  of  a girl  and  her  relationships  with  her 
parents,  her  three  sisters,  her  three  brothers,  and  one  cousin.  Caddie  Woodlawn,  like  most  boys 
and  girls,  did  not  always  get  along  very  well  with  other  members  of  her  family.  In  fact,  at  times 
Caddie  felt  very  antagonistic  towards  some  or  all  the  others  in  the  family,  although  underneath 
the  surface  tumult  of  her  feelings  we  may  be  sure  that  she  loved  all  the  members  of  her  own 
family,  and  in  time  no  doubt  she  even  developed  a warm  affection  for  her  snobbish  cousin 
Annabelle.  In  this  exercise  you  are  to  make  a chart  showing  how  Caddie  felt  towards  Annabelle 
and  her  other  relatives.  In  the  circle  below  print  Caddie’s  name.  Around  this  circle  draw  other 
circles  quite  close  to  the  one  representing  Caddie,  and  in  them  print  the  names  of  all  the  other 
members  of  Caddie’s  immediate  family.  A little  farther  away  (because  she  is  a more  distant 
relative)  draw  a circle  to  represent  Annabelle,  and  print  her  name  inside  it.  From  the  circle 
representing  Caddie  draw  straight  lines  to  each  of  the  other  circles.  If  Caddie  has  warm  and 
affectionate  feelings  towards  any  other  person,  make  the  line  unbroken,  and  indicate  the  strength 
of  her  feelings  by  the  thickness  of  the  lines.  If  Caddie’s  feelings  are  antagonistic,  make  the  line 
broken,  and  indicate  the  strength  of  her  antagonism  by  the  thickness  of  the  line.  As  our  feelings 
towards  others  vary  from  day  to  day,  make  your  chart  to  show  Caddie’s  feelings  at  the  end  of 
the  story.  If  you  like  doing  this  exercise,  you  may  wish  to  make  similar  charts  to  show  her 
feelings  at  different  times  in  the  story. 
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Between  Two  Loves  (pages  458-460) — Thomas  Augustine  Daly 

Balancing  Assets  and  Liabilities.  Date 

Do  you  know  what  the  words  “assets”  and  “liabilities”  mean?  If  not,  you  should  find  out 
from  your  dictionary  before  you  go  any  further  with  this  exercise.  When  you  are  sure  you  know, 
enter  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  both  girls  in  the  appropriate  spaces  below,  and  answer  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 


Angela 

Carlotta 

Liabilities 


Which  of  the  two  loves  do  you  think  our  lover  should  choose?  Why? 


Section  2.  Understanding  Nature 

On  Sky-High  Trails  (pages  463-469) — Dan  McCowan 

Gathering  Information.  Date 

In  his  nature  essay,  “On  Sky-High  Trails,”  Dan  McCowan  has  given  us  a great  deal  of 
information  about  the  Big  Horn  sheep.  Some  of  this  is  scientific,  some  historical,  some  consists 
of  personal  observations  or  of  anecdotes  which  give  us  a greater  understanding  of  this  interesting 
animal.  Even  popular  superstitions  about  these  mountain  sheep  are  examined.  In  this  exercise 
you  are  to  go  through  all  the  material  that  our  author  has  compiled  and  pick  out  certain 
information  that  deals  with  the  headings  below. 

Range  of  Big  Horn  Sheep. 


Colour  and  Appearance. 


Height  and  Weight. 


Horns. 


Feed. 


Feeding  Range. 


Food  Value. 


Economic  Value  to  Indians. 


The  Sky  is  Low  (page  469) — Emily  Dickinson 
The  Snow  (pages  478-489) — Emily  Dickinson 

Correlating  Literature  and  Science.  Date 

Each  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  poems  studied  in  your  Journeys  book  deals  with  snow.  We  in 
Canada  are  inclined  to  take  snow  very  much  for  granted,  but  actually  snowflakes  are  very  won- 
derful structures.  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  billions  and  trillions  of  snowflakes  that  have  fallen 
every  year  on  the  earth  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  no  two  have  been  actually  and 
completely  alike.  Snowflakes  are  made  of  tiny  ice  crystals  built  up  along  axes  that  radiate  from 
a common  centre  at  angles  of  sixty  degrees  from  one  another.  These  axes  radiate  out  from  their 
centre  like  spokes  from  a wheel,  and  as  in  a complete  circle  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  there  are  six  spokes  to  the  wheel  that  is  the  snowflake.  In  a perfect  and  undamaged 
snowflake  each  spoke  or  axis  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  five.  The  pattern  that  the  snow- 
flake makes  consists  of  straight  lines  and  angles,  but  all  angles  are  exactly  the  same  size;  sixty 
degrees.  Look  under  the  article  on  “Snow”  in  your  classroom  encyclopaedia  for  pictures  of 
typical  snowflakes,  and  copy  one  or  more  of  them  in  the  space  below.  Or  better  still,  if  you 
can  get  a perfect  snowflake,  make  a copy  of  it.  Or  you  can  even  design  one  of  your  own. 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  make  sure  your  six  axes  or  spokes  are  at  the  proper  angles.  With  the 
compass  in  your  geometry  set  draw  a circle.  Using  the  same  radius  as  your  circle,  start  at  any 
point  on  the  circumference  and  mark  off  six  arcs,  using  the  point  of  interception  of  the  arc  and 
the  circumference  as  centre  for  the  next  arc.  You  will  find  that  the  sixth  arc  will  bring  you 
exactly  back  to  your  starting  point.  Join  the  centre  of  your  circle  to  each  of  the  points  where 
your  arcs  and  circumference  intercepted,  and  you  will  have  the  six  spokes  around  which  to  draw 
your  snowflake. 
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The  Woodpile  (pages  469-472) — Robert  Frost 
Kitsilano  (pages  479-481) — A.  M.  Stephen 

An  Exercise  in  Diction.  Date 

Do  you  know  what  the  word  “diction”  means?  It  refers  to  the  selection  of  words  in  speaking 
or  writing.  In  the  two  poems  which  you  will  study  for  this  exercise,  you  will  see  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  types  of  words  that  the  poets  choose.  Robert  Frost  is  essentially  what  we  could 
call  a realistic  poet;  he  is  endeavoring  to  give  us  a picture  of  things  as  they  really  are,  just  as  a 
camera  takes  a picture  of  something.  He  does  little  more  than  suggest  his  own  feelings  about 
the  woodpile  and  the  man  who  made  it,  and  lets  us  draw  our  own  conclusions.  A.  M.  Stephen, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  be  classed  as  a romantic  poet,  one  who  is  much  more  concerned  about 
the  impression  which  he  is  trying  to  create  than  he  is  about  giving  us  exact  information  about 
the  Kitsilano.  Frost  gives  us  the  exact  measurements  of  the  pile  of  wood;  Stephen  tells  us  very 
little  about  the  Kitsilano  but  a great  deal  about  his  own  feelings  concerning  it.  One  reason  for 
the  differences  in  the  two  poems  is  that  the  poets  have  chosen  different  kinds  of  words  to  write 
their  verses.  Frost  has  used  more  short  words,  and  more  common  words,  such  as  we  meet  in 
ordinary,  day-to-day  conversation.  Stephen  has  used  longer  words,  and  words  that  we  seldom  hear 
spoken,  although  we  may  be  familiar  with  them  in  our  reading.  And  even  many  of  the  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable  that  Frost  does  use  are  built  up  from  common  one-syllable  words,  for 
example,  “alike”  from  “like,”  “walking”  from  “walk,”  “farther”  from  “far,”  and  so  on.  Your 
answers  to  the  questions  below  will  show  you  more  exactly  the  differences  in  the  dictions  of 
the  two  poets. 

1.  There  are  352  words  in  “The  Woodpile”.  How  many  of  these  have  more  than  one 

syllable?  

2.  What  percentage  of  words  in  “The  Woodpile”  is  of  more  than  one  syllable?  

3.  In  “Kitsilano”  there  are  271  words.  How  many  of  these  have  more  than  one  syllable? 

4.  What  percentage  is  this  figure?  

5.  How  much  greater  is  Stephen’s  percentage  of  polysyllables  than  Frost’s?  
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In  the  first  column  below,  write  down  all  the  words  from  Frost’s  poem  that  you  would 
consider  unusual  if  you  heard  someone  use  them  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  the  second 
column,  do  the  same  thing  for  the  words  in  Stephen’s  poem. 


The  Woodpile 

Kitsilano 

t 

Total  No.  of  Unusual  Words 

Total  No.  of  Unusual  Words 

Which  of  the  two  poems  do  you  prefer?  Why? 
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A January  Morning  (pages  474-475) — Archibald  Lampman 
A Canadian  Farm  in  February  (pages  475-476) — Leila  Ford 

Making  Comparisons.  Date 

“A  January  Morning”  is  a poem  by  one  of  Canadas  great  poets.  “A  Canadian  Farm  in 
February”  was  written  by  a Grade  XI  correspondence  student.  From  a study  of  the  two  poems 
it  would  seem  that  Miss  Ford  wrote  her  selection  after  studying  Lampman  s sonnet,  and  perhaps 
indeed  she  did.  In  the  first  column  below  are  a number  of  quotations  from  Lampman’s  poem. 
In  the  second  column  write  quotations  from  “A  Canadian  Farm  in  February”  that  might  have 
been  suggested  by  the  phrases  quoted  from  “A  January  Morning.” 

A January  Morning  A Canadian  Farm  in  February 

1.  The  glittering  roofs  are  still  . . . 


2.  ...  on  the  edge  of  morn 


3.  ...  the  pallid  blue  . . . 


4.  ...  the  hue  of  amethyst  . . . 


5.  ...  the  horses  stamp  and  strain  . . . 


6.  . . . nostrils  jetting  steam  . . . 


Now,  what  are  some  phrases  in  “A  Canadian  Farm  in  February”  that  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  suggested  by  “A  January  Morning”? 
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The  Thousandth  Man  (pages  442-443) — Rudyard  Kipling 
The  Pasture  (page  473) — Robert  Frost 
Stopping  by  Woods  on  a Snowy  Evening  (pages  473-474) — Robert  Frost 
The  Rhinoceros  (pages  477-478) — Ogden  Nash 
A Boy's  Summer  Song  (pages  493-494) — Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Rhymes  and  Rhyme  Schemes.  Date 

You  no  doubt  know  that  by  rhyme  in  poetry  we  mean  the  repetition  of  the  same  vowel 
and  consonant  sounds,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  lines  of  a poem,  but  did  you  know  that  poems 
are  also  divided  into  two  groups  called  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes?  A masculine  rhyme  is 
a rhyme  consisting  of  one  stressed  or  accented  syllable  in  each  part  of  the  rhyme.  A feminine 
rhyme  consists  of  two  syllables  in  each  part  of  the  pair  that  make  up  the  rhyme,  the  first  syllable 
in  the  two  being  stressed  and  the  second  unstressed.  In  the  first  verse  of  “The  Crosspatch”  on 
page  78  of  your  Journeys  book  we  find  examples  of  both  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes. 
Masculine  rhymes  include  “nose,”  “flows,”  and  “woes,”  feminine  rhymes  are  “surly,”  “curly,”  and 
“early.”  In  “The  Thousandth  Man”  there  are  rhymes  of  both  types.  In  the  spaces  below,  write 
three  examples  of  each  kind  of  rhyme.  It  will  be  enough  simply  to  write  the  words  that  rhyme, 
not  the  whole  lines  in  which  they  occur. 


Masculine  Rhymes  Feminine  Rhymes 

1 , , 


3 , , 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rhymes  at  the  end  of  lines  of  poetry,  we  occasionally  come  across 
lines  of  verse  that  have  a word  in  the  line  rhyming  with  another  in  the  line  or  with  the  one  at 
the  end.  In  the  little  verse  at  the  head  of  “On  Sky-High  Trails”  on  page  483  you  will  find  an 
internal  rhyme,  while  other  examples  may  be  found  in  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”  on 
page  275  and  following.  Find  and  quote  two  examples  of  internal  rhymes. 


Internal  Rhymes. 

1 , 2 , 

Sometimes  we  want  to  indicate  how  a writer  uses  his  rhymes,  or  what  his  rhyme  scheme  is. 
Rhyme  schemes  are  usually  indicated  by  the  use  of  letters  such  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  Thus  a rhyme 
scheme  indicated  by  the  letters  abba  would  mean  that  the  first  and  fourth  lines  rhyme,  and  also 
the  second  and  third.  An  abcb  rhyme  scheme  means  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme,  but 
the  first  and  third  do  not. 

Thus  the  rhyme  scheme  for  “The  Crosspatch”  would  be: 

....  nose,  a 

....  flows,  a 

....  surly,  b 

....  curly,  b 

....  early,  b 

....  woes.  a 
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We  would  write  this  rhyme  scheme  aabbba.  Now  indicate  the  rhyme  scheme  for  each  of  the 
following  poems: 

a.  The  Thousandth  Man  

b.  The  Pasture  

c.  A Boys  Summer  Song  

d.  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a Snowy  Evening  

e.  The  Rhinoceros  

Section  3.  Sharing  the  Thoughts  of  Others 

Bitter  Wind  (pages  483-493) — Barbara  Gilman 

Assessing  a Personality.  Date 

In  the  story  of  “Bitter  Wind”  we  are  introduced  to  Olivia  Martin,  a girl  who  probably 
thought  she  was  better  than  she  really  was.  Nevertheless,  she  had  many  attractive  qualities  to 
balance  against  those  that  were  less  attractive.  Each  of  the  statements  below  reveals  some  aspect 
of  Olivia’s  personality.  If  you  think  a statement  indicates  something  in  Olivia’s  favour,  place  a 
plus  sign  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  statement.  If  a statement  reveals  something  to  her 
discredit,  place  a minus  sign  there.  If  the  fact  indicated  is  neither  to  her  advantage  nor  her 
disadvantage,  write  a zero. 

1.  She  said  “Jeepers,”  good  and  loud.  . . . “Darn,”  she  said  under  her  breath,  “Darn 

it  anyway.” 

2.  She  . . . ran  clumsily  toward  the  subway  train  . . . 

3.  Olivia  knew  she  was  a “lady”  . . . 

4.  She  was  deep  in  her  favourite  pastime,  murmuring  the  words  of  her  biography  . . . 

5.  Olivia  smiled  tolerantly  at  him. 

6.  Olivia’s  mouth  tightened  in  disapproval  . . . 

7.  “This  seat  is  saved  for  Mildred,”  Olivia  answered  quickly. 

8.  She  knew  right  away  that  she  would  paint  Boreas,  the  north  wind. 

9.  Olivia  had  never  worked  so  hard. 

10.  She  wasn’t  going  to  let  Concetta  in  on  her  private  feelings. 

11.  Words  tangled  in  Olivia’s  throat.  She  could  not  make  them  emerge  clearly  . . . 

12.  Olivia  hated  to  pose. 

13.  She  had  painted  Boreas  only  to  show  everyone  in  the  class  how  much  smarter  she 

was  than  they. 

14.  She  spoke  with  great  effort.  “I  think  your  picture  is  swell,  Concetta.” 

15.  ...  she  ran  eagerly  beside  Concetta  to  catch  the  trolley. 
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The  Greatest  City  (pages  494-495) — Walt  Whitman 
Barter  (pages  499-500) — Sara  Teasdale 
Unsatisfied  Yearnings  (page  500) — R.  K.  Munkittrick 
The  Philosophical  Beggar  (pages  501-502) — W.  H.  Davies 
Hold  Fast  to  Your  Dreams  (pages  502-503) — Louise  Driscoll 

Recognizing  Central  Thoughts.  Date 

For  each  of  the  above  poems  a number  of  statements  appear  below.  All  of  them  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  poems  indicated,  but  for  each  poem  one  statement  contains  the  most 
important  idea  in  that  poem.  Study  these  statements  carefully,  then  underline  the  one  which 
you  think  best  expresses  the  central  thought. 

The  Greatest  City. 

a.  The  greatest  city  is  the  one  which  has  the  best  constitution. 

b.  Dancers  dance  and  musicians  play  in  the  greatest  city. 

c.  ‘ The  greatest  city  has  only  a few  ragged  huts. 

d.  The  greatest  city  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women. 

Barter. 

a.  Blue  waves  whitened  on  a cliff  are  lovely. 

b.  Loveliness  is  worth  the  cost,  no  matter  how  great  it  be. 

c.  Life  includes  many  a year  of  strife. 

d.  Music  is  like  a curve  of  gold. 

Unsatisfied  Yearning. 

a.  Dogs  whine  and  scratch  and  bark  to  get  out. 

b.  But  to  get  in,  they  howl. 

c.  There  is  no  use  letting  a dog  out,  because  right  away  he  wants  in  again. 

d.  Dogs  don’t  like  to  be  outside  when  the  stars  are  shining. 

The  Philosophical  Beggar. 

a.  Most  people  are  never  satisfied. 

b.  If  a man  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has,  he  can  be  happy  no  matter  how  poor  he  is. 

c.  Beggars  prefer  water  and  bread  to  wine  and  meat. 

d.  A person  is  better  off  if  he  does  not  have  a wife  and  family. 

Hold  Fast  to  Your  Dreams. 

a.  Lovely  things  are  not  true. 

b.  There  are  more  ugly  than  beautiful  things  in  life. 

c.  Alas!  Too  many  beautiful  things  perish  quickly. 

d.  You  should  never  surrender  your  dreams  of  beauty. 
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The  Red  Sweater  (pages  495-499) — Mark  Hager 

A Good-Deed  Diary.  Dates:  From  To  

In  the  story  of  “The  Red  Sweater”  we  have  four  people  doing  kindnesses  for  others,  three 
of  them  without  even  being  asked.  The  boy  who  tells  the  story  sacrifices  his  sweater  so  that  old 
Mr.  Conway  can  have  new  shoes,  while  Mr.  Conway  trades  his  pup  so  that  the  boy  can  have  the 
sweater  he  so  much  wants.  His  mother  gives  up  three  dollars  for  the  boy  to  get  his  sweater  and 
the  store-keeper  gives  a discount  on  a pair  of  shoes  and  throws  in  a pair  of  socks  so  that  the  old 
man  will  have  something  to  keep  his  feet  warm.  Each  of  these  people  is  rewarded,  not  by  the 
possession  of  new  shoes  or  a new  sweater,  but  by  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she  has  done  some- 
thing to  make  somebody  else  happy.  In  this  exercise  you  are  asked  to  record  the  unrequested 
kindnesses  that  you  do  for  others  over  the  period  of  a whole  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  it  will 
be  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  have  met  all  your  opportunities,  or  whether  you  could 
have  done  more. 

Sunday. 


Monday. 


T uesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 
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Mountain  Pines  (pages  476-477) — E.  R.  Tinkham 

Interpreting  a Poem  with  a Picture.  Date 

Read  over  “Mountain  Pines”  several  times  until  you  feel  the  way  you  think  the  poet  thought 
when  he  wrote  the  poem.  Then  see  if  you  can  find  a newspaper  or  magazine  picture  that  shows 
how  the  poet  feels  about  mountain  pines.  Paste  it  in  the  space  below.  If  you  feel  that  you  are 
sufficiently  an  artist,  you  may  prefer  to  draw  or  paint  a picture  instead. 
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COMPLETING  UNIT  VI 


Recognizing  Figures  of  Speech.  Date 

One  of  the  differences  between  prose  and  poetry  is  that  as  a rule  poetry  contains  more  figures 
of  speech  than  does  prose.  By  “figure  of  speech”  we  mean  the  use  of  language  somewhat  out  of  its 
usual  or  common  meaning.  Three  common  figures  of  speech  are  the  simile,  the  metaphor,  and 
personification.  In  all  of  these  is  expressed  or  unexpressed  comparison  between  two  things. 

Simile. 

In  a simile  we  actually  say  that  one  thing  is  similar  to  another,  using  the  words  “like”,  “as”, 
or  “than.”  If  we  compare  a ship  to  a bird,  we  might  say: 

That  ship  is  like  a bird. 

That  ship  moves  as  gracefully  as  a bird. 

That  ship  moves  more  swiftly  than  a bird. 

All  of  these  expressions  are  similes. 

Metaphor. 

In  a metaphor  we  assume  that  one  thing  is  like  another  and  then  tell  something  else  about 
it.  Thus  instead  of  saying  “moves  like  a bird”  we  might  say  it  “flies.”  As  ships  don’t  actually  fly, 
we  are  using  the  word  “fly”  in  a manner  different  from  its  ordinary  use.  In  other  words,  we  are 
making  a metaphor.  The  complete  sentence  might  be: 

The  ship  flew  gracefully  over  the  waves. 

Personification. 

In  personification,  a thing  is  considered  as  a living  person.  If  we  call  a ship  “she,”  we  are 
personifying  the  ship.  Thus  in  the  following  sentence  we  have  personification: 

She  was  the  most  graceful  ship  I have  ever  seen. 

Another  type  of  personification  is  one  in  which  abstract  qualities  or  concepts  are  personified, 
for  example: 

Sleep  waved  his  magic  wand , and  the  children’s  eyes  closed. 

Winter  blew  his  frosty  breath  over  the  land. 

Peace  turned  away,  for  surely  no  one  wanted  her. 

Almost  all  the  poems  in  Unit  VI  contain  at  least  one  of  the  three  figures  of  speech  mentioned 
above,  and  some  contain  all  three.  For  each  of  the  poems  listed  below  find  and  quote  in  the  blank 
space  one  figure  of  speech.  In  the  column  to  the  right  of  the  page,  identify  each  figure  of  speech 
by  labelling  it  “S”  for  simile,  “M”  for  metaphor,  or  “P”  for  personification. 

Poem  Quotation  Type 

2.  Between  Two  Loves  

3.  The  Sky  Is  Low  

4.  The  Woodpile  

5.  A January  Morning  

6.  A Canadian  Farm  in  February  . 

7.  Mountain  Pines  

8.  The  Snow  

9.  The  Kitsalano  

10.  Barter  

11.  Hold  Fast  to  Your  Dreams  
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A Final  Exercise  in  Memorization.  Date 

In  your  last  literary  Journey  you  have  read  a large  number  of  poems,  and  probably  you 
have  memorized  more  than  one  selection.  In  the  space  below,  write  as  many  pieces  of  memori- 
zation as  you  have  room  for,  and  check  them  as  you  have  done  in  previous  selections.  Be  sure  to 
write  the  title  of  each  selection  at  the  top. 
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Journeys  into  Our  Own  Lives  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates 

Completed 

Titles 

What  I Thought  of  Them 
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